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AURORA BOREALIS. 
Note of the effect upon the Magnetic Needle,of the Aurora 
Borealis, visible at Philadelphia, on 17th of May, 1833. 
By A. D. Bacusz, Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Te the Committee on Publications. 
Gentlemen—Circumstances having prevented me 
from witnessing more than a very small part of the unu- 
sually brilliant aurora which was visible on the evening 
of the 17th of May last, I am indebted for the following 
description of it to my friend J. P. Espy, Esq., who 
has kindly furnished it to me from his journal, 

** On the 17th May, 1833, the temperature of the air 
being 68°, and the dew point 66°, a brilliant aurora ap- 
peared in the north, about twenty or thirty degrees 
above the horizon, and extending about thirty or forty 
degrees on each side of the north point. 

«- | first saw it a few minutes after nine o’clock, when 
it was brighter than it appeared afterwards. Stream- 
ers, not in motion, were distinctly visible, rising from a 
dense light below, which seemed to rest on dark clouds 
uaderreath, reaching the horizon, All the rest of the sky 
was Clear,and had been so all the afternoon. In afew mi- 
nutes the streamers disappeared,clouds, which suddenly 
formed, seemed to take their places, the northern 
lights still appearing nearly the same, only interrupted 
in part by a greater number of clouds. I continued to 
ebserve the aurora with intervals of but few minutes, 
and at nearly ten o’clock, I discovered that a very bril- 
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| 1 had witnessed was buta part of the disturbance which 
had actually taken place, and which seems to have af- 
fected the horizontal needle especially. 

The needles to which I have referred are three in 
number, two long horizontal needles, of which one is 
within-doors, and the other* is under cover in the yard 
attached to my residence, and a long dipping needle 
with a knife edge suspension, contained in a small ob- 
servatory, constructed for the purpose, and also in the 
yard of my dwelling house. The observations of the 
horizontal needle, within doors, were made very regu- 
larly, and also of the dipping needle out of doors, but 
the observer not being aware of the appearance of the 
aurora, did not take the corresponding hourly observa- 
tion of the horizontal needle out of doors, throughout 
the whole of the evening. 

In order to convey a better idea of the variation on 
the evening in question, I precede the observations 
by those made on the tollowingday and night, on which 
the changes of variation and dip were nearly the regu- 
lar mean diurnal changes at this time of the year. The 
variation is referred to the mean variation for the day, 
or to a point nearly corresponding to this, the sign “~ 
being prefixed to the positions west of this line of mean 
variation, and the sign — to those east of the same line. 
The height of the thermometers contained in the boxes 
with the needles is given. 


Horizontal Needles. Dip. Needle 
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From the table just given, it appears that on the 18th | In the interval of an hour anda half, between 9 and 104, 
of May, the westerly variation, as given by the horizon- | P. M., the needle had moved to the eastward 12’, or 
tal needle out of doors, had two distinct points of mini- | one-fifth of a degree; and the observations during the 
mum, the first at 9, A. M., and the latter between 94 | early part of the phenomena tend to show, if they do 
and 104, P. M., and two points of maximum, the first at | not prove, that this motion took place in the latter part 
3, P. M., and the second at some period, not ascertain- | of the interval, the mean hourly rate of motion, as 
ed, afier 11, P. M. ‘The same variation shown by the ‘shown by the observations at 84 and 9, P. M., being 
needle within doors, had its minimaat 11, A. M., and | only three minutes. I regret that the observations 
from 6 to 7, P. M., its maxima between 24 and 44, P. | were not more regular; but as no particular interest at- 
M., and at some hour of the night which was not ascer- | tached to the evening, the observer, as I have already 
tained, The Temperatures of the two needles being | stated, not being aware of the presence of the aurora, 
very different, the effect of changes of temperature | I considered myself fortunate in the frequency of those 
should be ascertained to ren2er the results strictly com- | observations which were made; this being a part of the 
parable; a remark which suggests the object, in part, of | evening in which, usually, there is nothing to require 
the observations upon those two needles, so differently | regular observations, being the interval between the 
situated, evening minimum and the night maximum. 

In the dip we find a minimum at 23, P. M., asthe | The observations on the horizontal needle out of 
only point very decidedly marked: there is an appa- | doors, do not contradict any of the remarks just made, 
rent maximum at 7,'which the subsequent observations | and they show further, that at 11, P. M., forty minutes 
seem to indicate to have been the result of causes fo- | after the disappearance of the arch, the effect on the 
reign to those producing the regular diurnal changes of | needle was still strongly marked; the westerly variation 
dip. at 11, P. M., having been 10 minutes less than on the 

The observed changes for this day, just given, are | same hour of the next succeeding evening. ‘The very 
not entirely regular, and should be considered, of rapid formation and disappearance of clouds during 
course, in the light of particular results affording mere- | the evening, and the low stratus which formed about 
ly a term of comparison, which is sufficiently accurate | eleven o’clock, would all, in ordinary cases, have pro- 
for the purpose in view. duced slightly marked changes in the variation, but 

Inow give a table of some of the observations for | nothing of the character of those noted in the table. 
May 17th, with a column of remarks, the portion of | The temperature having remained stationary, within 
which relating to the aurora, is drawn from the descrip- | doors, during the evening, no part of the changes in 
tion by Mr. Espy, already given. the position of the horizontal needle noted in the third 
column, were due to variations of temperature. The 
results, in the absence of correction for these changes, 


























Horizontal Needles. Difr. Needle. 
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fifteen years since, and was commenced, carried on, 
and raised up, by the enterprise and activity of a band 
of zealous friends, aided by the unexampled liberality 
of a few; and kindly patronized by the commonwealth. 
A few years since it arrived at a state of completion for 
the reception of students, so far as relates to a noble col- 
lege edifice, an extensive and highly valuable Library, 
and a respectable Philosophical and Chemical appara- 
tus, but having reached this important point, and as we 
fondly hoped, about to dispense its blessings through- 
out our land, to our great mortification, we learned 
through the many ineffectual attempts of its warm 
friends to put it into active operation, that the prospect 
of doing this without the further generous aid of the 
Legislature, was entirely hopeless for years to come— 
that the funds necessary to procure and support a suita- 
ble faculty of the college, could not under its existing 
circumstances be raised, in the ordinary mode of indi- 
vidual donations, Thus situated, it has for the last few 


* Aurora bright; streamers; arch forms about 10, P. 
M.; arch disappears 10h. 20m. 


By comparing the third column of this table with the 
corresponding column of the first table, we find 
throughout the day, the general accordance in the re- 
lative positions of the needle of a minimum of westerly 
variation at about 8, A. M.,a maximum between 1], P. 
M. and 4. P. M,, asecond minimum about 8 P. M., a 
tendency towards a second maximum, which was inter- 
rupted by the aurora. There does not appear to have 
been any marked change from 84, P. M., to 9; so that 
the first part of the phenomenon does not seem to have 
affected the variation. Observations are wanting to 
show when the effect began to be felt, and when it was 
at the greatest,and the near coincidence of the observa- 
tion at half past ten with the time of the disappearance 
of the arch, must, of course, be regarded as accidental, 
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years been standing the silent but imposing monument 
of noble, but unsuccessful efforts in the cause of Liter- 
ature and Science. In this embarrassing state of things, 
and when the extensive internal improvement system 
now in progress in the state, precludes the expectation 
of receiving much at this moment from that source, a 
kind Providence, as we sincerely trust, is opening its 
way to usefulness and fame, and, that at no distant day 
Allegheny College, surrounded asitis by a widely ex- 
tended country, healthy and fertile, and rapidly in- 
creasing in population and wealth: and where no insti- 
tution of the kind, has yet been commenced, will justly 
rank among the most useful of our nation. With these 
introductory observations relative to this College, the 
brightening prospects alluded to, we will now explain. 
Some few years since an interchange of sentiment took 
place between some of the Trustees of said College, 
and clergymen of the Methodist denomination of Chris- 
tians, having for its object an arrangemeut for securing 
to the College, the patronage of the Pittsburg Confer. 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Witha view 
to effect this desirable object, an agent from the board 
of trustees of the College attended the meeting of said 
Conference at Wellsburg, Va, in August last, and 
made known to them the wishes of the College. With 
a desire, therefore, to be prepared to act with the best 
information on the subject, the Conference kindly re- 
solved to hold their next session at this place. The Con- 
ference met here on the 16th instant, consisting of the 
Rev. Bishop Roberts, presiding, and upwards of one 
one hundred clergymen. Those of us who have view- 
ed them in the transaction of business sitting in Confer- 
ence, or have listened to them from the pulpit, or have 
had intercourse with them in private life, must feel a 
pleasure in attesting to their virtues—their talents, and 
their amiable deportment. A more pleasing state of 
society has never blessed our village, and with such 
an interest and influence united with the College, it 
cannot, under the smiles of Heaven, do otherwise than 
prosper. We believe the bounds of the Conference 
extend to more than equal the size of Pennsylvania. On 
the first day of their meeting they visited the College 
Edifice, and viewed the Library, &c, and aftera few 
days, resolved unanimously to accept the proposition of 
the Board of Trustees, by taking the College under 
their patronage, and appointed a committee to unite 
with the College in carrying the same into complete ef- 
fect, and which has since been accomplished so far, as 
relates to organizing a Board of ‘Trustees, and appoint- 
ment of faculty, &c. A Roberts’ professorship, in ho- 
nor of the venerable Bishop of that name, has been 
endowed, and the college will be opened for the recep- 
tion of students, the first Monday in November next- 
The following gentlemen have been selected Profes- 
sors, viz. Rev. Martin Ruter, D. D., President of the 
Faculty and Professor of Moral Science; Rev. Homer J. 
Clark, A. M., Vice President and Professor of Mathe- 


matics; and Augustus W. Ruter, A. B., Professor of 


Languages.—Crawford Messenger. 


From the Commercial Herald. 
SKETCHES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
No. 7. 

Having reached the banks of the Susquehanna, we 
shall remain stationary fora while, in order to describe 
the course and character of that magnificent river, as 
accurately as our opportunities of knowing and our 
limited space will admit. Columbia too is one of those 


places where we always liked to tarry longer than for | 
| Half way between the Lehigh and Delaware is a re- 


a change of horses, It contains an intelligent and en- 
terprising population, several of whom we have found 
very agreeable companions. As to the story, that the 
merchants of this place lay in annually a stock of blind 
horses, and of watches without works, to trade away to 
up country people, whose rafts or arks chance to be 
wrecked on the rocks near the town, and who must, 
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therefore, sell for any price, or lose all. We hold it to 
bea sheer fabrication, got up in malice, or in envy, at 
the prosperity which Columbia enjoys above most of 
the towns of the river. Still, it must be admitted, they 
are a shrewd and long-headed people—tight hands at 
a bargain—who do all they can to make hay while the 
sun shines, or rather to make money while the river 
is high, 

We have another reason for selecting Columbia as a 
place of temporary sojourn. It contains one of the 
pleasantest and best conducted taverns in the state, 
making no great pretensions to style, but embracing 
every thing essential to comfort. The landlord, Joe 
Jeffers, is a wag moreover, of the first order, brim-full 
of droll stories about the men and things of Lancaster 
county, and ringleader ofall the fun and frolic of Co- 
lumbia, for the last twenty years. His humour and his 
gossip have more than once refreshed us after a long 
ride, quite as much as his glass of good wine, or bowl 
of iced punch. 

Asa preliminary to an attempt at describing the 
Susquehanna, it is necessary that we complete our view 
of the great mountain ranges of Penisylvania, two of 
which (the Mine Ridge, and the Blue Ridge,) we have 
already described, as also of some other leading geo- 
graphical features of the state. Without a previous 
knowledge of these, no one could fully comprehend 
what we propose to say in regard to the river, since the 
relative position of certain great features affects, mate- 
rially, the character of all. 

The third important mountain range of Pennsylvania 
is the Kittatiny, or Blue Mountain, (we shall use the 
former title,) which crosses the Delaware at the cele- 
brated Water Gap,20 miles above Easton, and then tra- 
verses the state in a general direction from north east 
to south west. It crosses the Lehigh at the Water 
Gap of that name, the Schuylkill just above Hamburg, 
the Swatara half way between Jones’-‘Town, and Pine 
Grove, and the Susquehanna about six miles above 
Harrisburg. West of the Susquehanna, it forms the 
northern boundary of Cumberland county, separating 
it from Perry, and then entering Franklin, is inflected, 
like the Blue Ridge, to the South, which course it con- 
tinues till it enters Maryland, and crosses the Potomac 
at the village of Hancock. In Franklin county, where 
it is crosse1 by the Turnpike to Pittsburg, it is called 
the Cove Mountain. East of the Delaware, this great 
Range traverses the Northern part of New Jersey and 
a portion of New York, till it reaches the Hudson, where 
it is known as the Catskill Mountain. South of the 
Potomac, it pursues a south western course, under the 
name of the North Mountain, through Virginia and into 
North Carolina. By this time it has approached so near 
the great Allegheny range, as that it can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from it, and indeed the two are frequently 
confounded, onthe map. In its course through Penn- 
sylvania it is far more distinctly marked, and exhibits a 
more uniform appearance than any other. Hence it 
often proves a boundary between counties, dividing 
Lehigh from Northampton, Berks from Schuylkill, 
Cumberland from Perry, and Franklin from Bedford. 
Viewed from some elevated and distant point, and par- 
ticularly from the Blue Ridge, it has the appearance of 
a vast wall built across the state, of nearly uniform 
height, except where a deep notch indicates that it is 
broken by the course of ariver. ‘There isa hill not far 
from Easton, from which may be seen the whole line of 
the Kittatiny Mountain, from the Delaware to the Sus- 
quehanna, with the passes of those streams, and of the 
Lehigh, and Schuylkill, and Swatara, plainly marked. 








markable depression called the Wind Gap, not because 
it abounds in wind, but because it appears to have been 
made without the agency of water. It is adeep notch 
in the Mountain, suddenly reducing its height by about 
two-thirds, and which seems to have been produced by 
some potent natural cause that has now ceased to ope- 
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rate. One of the heads of the Bushkill, the stream that | north-western of clay slate,—the two rocks touch each 
furnishes Easton with its water power, isin this Gap. | other as if placed by art.” 
Through it passes the important turnpike from Easton | In Cumberland county the Conedoguinet creek forms, 
to Wilkesbarre. for many miles,the boundary between the limestone and 
The passage of the great rivers through the Kittatiny | slate. Near the point of junction will frequently be 
Mountain, affords some of the most magnificent scenery | found a species of impure limestone from which the 
on the continent. Of these the Delaware Water Gap | aqueduct cement used in masonry, exposed to water, 
is the finest—superior in all respects to the justly cele- | is prepared. It owes its property of hardening under 
brated Harper’s Ferry, and worthy of a comparison | water to the presence of the iron and silex. Insucha 
with any thing of the Hudson. The Susquehanna and | position near Hummelstown, the cement used for locks, 
Kittatiny, as seen from the cupola of the Capital at | onthe Union Canal was obtained. ‘That for the Le- 


















































































































































































































































































































































Harrisburg, present also a most noble picture. 

While on this subject we may observe, that arrange- 
ments have recently been made for the comfortable 
accommodation of strangers at the Delaware Water 
Gap. Our citizens who make a summer excursion for 
health, or pleasure, would find both at that delightful 
spot, with the advantage of seeing nature in her grand- 
est forms. 

Under the Kittatiny Mountain, and between it and 
the Blue Ridge, lies an extensive range of fertile, and 
comparatively level country, commonly designated as 
the Kittatiny Valley. 
mountains, and consequently the width of the valley, is 
generally from fifteen to twenty miles. About half of 


the valley comprehending all the most level portions, is | 
a limestone formation--the remainder, or more broken | 
re . ' 
rhe former is | 


parts, rests upon a species of clay slate. 
mvariably, land of admirable quality, in a high state of 
cultivation; the latter is of a greatly inferior quality. 


The Kittatiny Valley includes portions of the counties 
of Northampton, Lehigh, Berks, Lebanon, Dauphin, 
Cumberland, and Franklin, in Pennsylvania; of Wash- 
ington, in Maryland; and of Berkley, Jefferson, Freder- 
ick, Shanandoah, Rockingham, Augusta, Rockbridge, 
Bottetout, Montgomery, and Grayson, in Virginia. It 
extends, also, through North Carolina and Georgia, into 
Alabama. It coritainsa large portion of the important 
inland towns in these States—for instance, Easton, 
Bethlehem, Allentown, Kutztown, Reading, Womels- 
dorf, Myerstown, Lebanon, Palmyra, Hummelstown, 
Middletown, Harrisburg, 
Chambersburg, and Green Castle, in Pennsylvania— 
Hagerstown, in Maryland—Martinsburg, Charlestown, 
Shepardstown, Winchester, Woodstock, Staunton, and 
Lexington, in Virginia. AJlthe towns in Pennsylvania 
which we have named, stand upon the Limestone por- 
tion of the valley, while upon the Slate, scarcely a 
village worth naming, except perhaps Hamburg, on the 
Schuylkill, has grown up. 


This Limestone format'on abounds with cavities, 
and hence small streams frequently disappear for miles, 


and then suddenly burst from the ground in the form of 


copious springs. It is not uncommon for whole acres 
of ground suddenly to sink. 

To this range of country belong several of the caves 
of Virginia, and the celebrated natural bridge, which is 


a huge limestone rock perforated by a small branch of 


James river. 
The Shenandcah follows the Kittatiny valley through- 


The distance between these | 


Carlisle, Shippensburgh, | 


| high and Delaware Canal was principally produced 
| above Allentown. Experience has proved it to be of 
| good quality, and equal, for most purposes, to the cel- 
,ebrated Roman cement. We believe it may be found 
(more or less perfect) at almost every point where 
| limestone rock ends, and the slate begins. 
| The Kittatiny valley is among the most fertile, and 
| beautiful portions of Pennsylvania. A traveller who 
desires to see the State to advantage, should pass 
from Easton to Reading, thence to Lebanon, Har- 
| risburg,Carlisle, and Chambersburg. In the whole dis- 
tance he will pass but few spots which do not bear tes- 
,timony to the bounty of nature, and the successful in- 
dustry of the inhabitants. He will find the population 
almost exclusively German, until he enters Franklin 
county, which contains a large proportion of Irish and 
Scotch descent. 

This fertile region is crossed at right angles by three 
important improvements, namely—the Lehigh Canal, 
the Schuylkill Navigation,and the State Canal along the 
| Susquchanna. ‘The Union Canal follows the valley in its 
| whole course trom the Susquehanna to the Schuylkill. 
By these channels its surplus products are forwarded 
|into the Philadelphia market. Franklin county and a 
| part of Cumberland, however, find their outlet by the 
| Potomac, and to Baltimore. 

In our next we shall complete our view of the great 
| mountain ranges of Pennsylvania, 


No. 8 


| Our last was occupied by a brief description of Kit- 
| tatiny, or Blue Mountain, and of the magnificent valley 
‘lying at its base. In the present number we shall en- 
/deavour to complete our general view of the great 
‘mountain ranges of Pennsylvania. 
About fifty miles west of the Kittatiny, (measuring 
' on the southern line of the state,) we come to the ridge 
| generally known and distinguished as the * Great Alle- 
| ghany Mountain.” It enters Pennsylvania from Mary- 
land in a northerly direction, (a little inclined to east, ) 
and continues that course, dividiag Bedford from Somer- 
,set and Cambria counties, until it reaches the northern 
angle of Bedford; then turning to the north-east, di- 
| vides Huntingdon from Cambria, and enters Centre on 
‘the angle between it and Clearfield; then north-easter- 
| ly through Centre, till it strikes the west branch of the 
| Susquehanna, just above the mouth of Bald Eagle 
Creek. Crossing the west branch, (according to the 
received maps, ) it traverses Lycoming in a direction al- 


| 
! 


out its whole course, running at the western base of | most due east, and enters Luzerne at the angle between 


the Blue Ridge, and remarkable as being the only 
stream of equal magnitude which does not break that 
mountain. It seems to be conscious of the gigantic ef- 
fort required for the purpose, and therefore waits until 
reinforced by the mighty Potomac. Immediately be- 
low the junction is the pass of Harper’s Ferry. In the 
same valley are the Conococheague,-a branch of the 
Potomac, on which Chambersburg is situated, the Co- 
nodoguinet, a branch of the Susquehanna, and the 
Tulpehocken, running to the Schuylkill, opposite 
Reading. 

** That section of the valley (says Darby) which tra- 
verses Pennsylvania, is about 160 miles in length, and 
covers an area, of perhaps, 5000 square miles. The 
south-eastern part is formed of transition limestone, the 


itand Columbia. Resuming its north-eastern course, 
| it passes through Luzerne, crosses the north branch 
/above Tunkhannock, and passes through the eastern 
part of Susquehanna county into the state of New York. 
South of Pennsylvania the same mountain has a general 
south-western direction, through Maryland, Virginia and 
Tennessee, and is lost in the northern part of Alabama. 


| Between the line thus indicated, and the Kittatiny 

Mountain described in our last, is contained a portion of 
Pennsylvania, which, in general terms, may be called a 
| parallellogram, of which Bedford county is the base, 
and the opposite extremity is the Delaware, in Wayne 
‘county. This parallellogram is about 250 miles in 
length from south-east to north-west, with a general 
‘breadth of about 50 or 60 miles, may properly be de- 
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signated as the Central Mountain Region of Pennsylva-| scribed, and east of the river, is the Wyoming moun- 
nia. It embraces the counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, | tain which first takes that name 12 miles below Wilkes- 
Centre, Mifflin, Juniata, Perry, Union, half of Lycom- | barre and extends northeast through Luzerne into 
ing, Northumberland, Columbia, Luzerne, Pike, Wayne; Wayne county. This range bounds Wyoming valley 
and parts of Dauphin and Northampton. Asa whole, | onthe east. From its summit the traveller on the turn- 
it is by far the most rugged and mountainous section of | pike from Easton to Wilkesbarre, obtains his first view 
the state, presenting the largest portion of land, inca- | of that delightful region which the song of Campbell 
pable of cultivation. Probably not more than one-fifth | has rendered immortal. Yet no traveller, we are per- 
of its whole surface can, under any circumstances, be | suaded, ever looked down from the Prospect rock, 
rendered useful for agricultural purposes. without feeling the superiority of nature over art, of the 


When using such general terms, however, we do not 
mean to exclude any distinct and striking exceptions, 

Some portions of this very territory have great natural | 
fertility, and are highly improved by cultivation, Its } 


reality over description. The whole course of Lacka- 
wanna creek is inthe Wyoming valley; and it is the 
Wyoming mountain, with a change of name to Moosac, 
over which the Rail Road of the Hudson and Delaware 


valleys contain land equal to any other in the state, and Company from their Coal mines to their Canal passes, 

several of them are of very considerable extent—for | The extensive section of the state which we have de- 
instance, Penn’s valley, in Union; Kishicoquillas, in Miff- | signated as the central mountainous region—presented 
lin; Bald Eagle, in Centre; Wyoming, in Luzerne—the | no very encouraging prospects to the first settlers of the 


| 
valley of the west branch from Northumberland, to Jer- | 
sey Shore, and of the north branch up to Berwick 
Still the general characteristics of the whole section, | 
are ruggedness and intractability, while the districts 
adorned by opposite qualities must be regarded as ex- 
ceptions to the rule. 

A journey through this portion of the state, or an 
examination of it upon the map—presents a constant 
succession of mountains, which from their number, the | 
want of accurate surveys, and especially from the infi- | 
nite variety of local names that have been applied to | 
them, it is difficult to trace into separate ranges—some | 
of the ranges however are strongly marked, and when 
enumerated will sound familiar to our readers, 

The Tuscarora mountains, for example, running 
nearly parallel to the Alleghany, and the Kittatiny, se- 
parate Franklin from Huntingdon, and Juniata from 
Perry, crosses the Juniata near Millerstown, and the 
Susquehanna above Liverpool. East of the Susque- 
hanna it is known as the Broad mountain, which crosses 
the Schuylkill above Pottsville, and is probably identi- 
cal with the Mauch Chunk mountain, and with the Po- 
kano, which you cross on the road from Easton to 
Wilkesbarre. On the same side of the Susquehanna, 
between the Broad mountain and the Kittatiny, three 
distinct ranges may be traced to the Schuylkill and the 
Lehigh, known as Peter’s, Third or Sharp mountain, 
and Second mountain. These also extend west of the | 
Susquehanna, and cover a large part of the surface of | 
Perry county. | 

All travellers to Pittsburg remember Sideling hill, in | 
Bedford county. ‘This mountain, ranging north east, | 
crosses the Juniata below Huntingdon. Under the | 
name of Jacks it bounds the Kishicoquillas valley, in 
Mifflin, and then extends itself through Union, Colum- 
bia and Luzerne. 

To designate all these ranges would be useless, even | 
if it were practicable. Suffice it to say, they nearly fill | 
up the space between the Alleghany and the Kittatiny, | 
leaving comparatively small interstices of valley or allu- | 
yial land. The circumstance most worthy of remark, 
is, their general parallelism to each other, and to the | 
other great ranges of which we have occasion to speak. | 
In nearly ail, a course from southwest to northeast is | 
strictly preserved. 





country. Here and there a strip of alluvial land upon 
the great rivers, or the sequestered valley of some 
smaller stream buried deep in the bosom of the moun- 
tains, held out inducements to the industry of the far- 
mer. But the general aspect was rugged and unpro- 
mising—and a great portion of the country apparently 
incapable of supplying the wants of any population, 
advanced by civilization above the rude hunter-state. 

In this very district, nevertheless, some of the choi- 
cest bounties of Providence have been bestowed witha 
liberal hand. .Itislikethe ‘‘toad, ugly and venomous,” 
but ‘‘ wears a precious jewel in its head,”—upon it 
more than upon any other, Philadelphia must found her 
prospective greatness, and Pennsylvania her claims to 
superiority over the rest of the Union. 

In order to comprehend these views more clearly, we 
must beg our readers to recur to the map of Pennsyl- 
vania, and to. fix their attention on the parallellogram 
included between the Alleghany and the Kittatiny 
Mountains, having Bedford county for its base; and for 
its northeastern termination the counties of Pike and 
Wayne on the Delaware. Jt iscapable of a division in- 
to parts, separated from each other by strong natural 
boundaries; and each constituting a distinct quota to 
the wealth of Philadelphia and the state. 

That portion of the parallellogram which lies west 
of the Susquehanna, and south of the west branch, in- 
cluding the counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, Centre, 
Mifflin, Juniata, Perry, and Union, is the great central 
Iron region of Pennsylvania. The Juniata and Bald 
Eagle iron, so well known and so highly esteemed in 
our market, are produced in this region. Jt supplies 
nearly all of that article consumed by the manufactories 
of Pittsburgh, 

That portion of the parallellogram which lies east of 
the Susquehanna and north branch, and is bounded on 
the east by the Lehigh, from the Water Gap to its head; 
and then by the Wyoming or Moosac mountain, includ- 
ing the county of Schuylkill, parts of Northumberland, 
Luzerne, and Northampton, and small corners of Dau- 
phin, Columbia and Wayne, is the great Anthracite re- 
gion. It will be our business on some future occasion 
to describe more minutely the Coal districts of Penn- 
sylvania. Suffice it for the present to say, that the an- 
thracite of the Schuylkill and the Lehigh, of Lykens 


Darby has described one other chain belonging tothe | valley, Mahanoy, Shamokin, Wilkesbarre, Carbondale, 


division of the State, which is interesting, because in a 
part of its course, it forms the western boundary of the 
beautiful valley of Wyoming. ‘‘It leaves,” (says he, ) 
**the Susquehanna above Northumberland, and travers- 
ing Northumberland and Columbia counties, enters Lu- 
zerne, and is broken by the Susquehanna river 16 miles 
below Wilkesbarre. Skirting the left bank about 
eight miles, it is again crossed by the river, and coutin- 
uing its course northeast passes about 24 miles from, 
and opposite Wilkesbarre. Preserving its course north- 
east, it is for the third and last time crossed by the ri- 
ver, above the mouth of the Lackawanna, 10 miles 
above Wilkesbarre.” Parallel to the range thus de- 


and Beayer Meadow, are all contained within the limits 
just indicated. 

East of the Lehigh and Moosac or Wyoming moun- 
tain between the same parallel—is an extensive moun- 
tainous district, including the head waters of the Dela- 
ware and its principal tributaries, from which Philadel- 
phia derives the immense supplies of lumber which an- 
nually descend the Delaware. This division embraces 
a portion of Northampton county, nearly the whole of 
Pike and Wayne; Delaware and Sullivan counties of 
New York, and a part of Sussex in New Jersey. 

In making this division of the central mountain re- 
gion of the state, into three great parts—namely, the 
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iron, the anthracite and the timber region, we have left | land mountain of Kentucky and Tennessee, which in 
some intervals between the great natural land-marks | crossing the Tennessee river forms the celebrated Mus- 
which have been pointed out. Those intervals include | cle shoals. On the map of Pennsylvania, both these- 
about two-thirds of Columbia county lying west of the | mountains are incorrectly marked as terminating with 
north branch, a part of Northumberland situated in the | the Kiskiminetas river. They certainly extend north- 
forks of the Susquehanna, and a portion of Lycoming | ward into the state of New York. To an extension of 
between the west branch and the Alleghany mountain, | these ranges we are disposed to refer the dividing 
It is remarkable that these districts, which are not dis- | ground, between the streams leading to the west branch 
tinguished for mineral wealth, are the least mountainous | and Semimahony, and those leading to the Alleghany 
and far the most fertile of the range to which they be- | river. This supposition would identify Laurel hill wit 
long. A journey up the west branch from Northum- | the Elk or Boon’s mountain in the northwest angle of 
hiohed through Milton, Pennsbury and Williamsport, | Clearfield county—of this dividing ground we shall have 
to Jersey shore, or from the same place along the north | occasion to say much hereafter. After passing Laurel 
branch through Danville and Bloomsburg to Berwick, | hill, and Chesnut ridge, noother mountains, properly so 
presents a succession of delightful farms, equal in pro- | called, occur in western Pennsylvania. The whole 
ductiveness to any in the state. country, however, is hilly and undulating—the hills 
In describing the course of the great Alleghany | bearing about the same proportion to the mountains 
mountain, we must be understood to have marked its | further east, as the waves of the Delaware bay do to 
extreme eastern limit—the line which separates the | those of the ocean. 
transition from the secondary formation. It isacom-| The sketch which we have thus attempted, of the 
mon remark of those who cross this mountain, that it | mountain ranges of Pennsylvania is necessarily imper- 
has butone side. The ascent from the east is bold and | fect. With respect to many details it is probably inac- 
rapid. Arrived upon the summit, you proceed for miles | curate, because we have been compelled to view things 
upon comparatively level ground, and the descent is so | upon the largest scale. It may, nevertheless, answer 
gradual as scarcely to be perceived: The true base or | as a general outline, and may aid the inquiries of those 
width of this mountain is probably about 20 or 25 miles. | who feel enough interest in the state of Pennsylvania to 
If a line be drawn parallel to that which we have indi- | desire a knowledge of its geography. 
cated as the range of the Alleghany, pursuing adistance | One or two general remarks upon this subject, with 
of from 20 to 25 miles; and terminating at the north | some account of the relative heights of the several 
branch of the Susquehanna, it will include the counties | ranges, are necessarily reserved for another number of 
of Somerset and Cambria—the eastern part of Clear- | these sketches, 
field, the western part of Centre, the northern part of 
Lycoming, and a portion of Bradford. This belt or 
strip of country, we would designate as the western 
slope of the Alleghany mountain, and as generally the 
locality of bituminous coal. Accurate investigations 
would probably trace this mineral throughout the whole 
district. It has already been found at various points in 
Somerset and Cambria, and is procured in large quanti- 
ties at Curwensville and Karthauss, in Clearfield, at 
Phillipsburg, in Centre, and at Dunnstown, in Lycom- 
ing. To this range belong the coal veins on the heads 
of the Lycoming, the Tioga, and the Towanda. In the 
same range, also running with the coal, will generally 
be found abundance of iron ore, and springs impreg- 
nated with salt. The bituminous coal extends through- 
out a large part of western Pennsylvania, and into Vir- 
ginia and Ohio. The veins of bituminous coal always 
lie parallel to the horizon, and belong therefore to the 
secondary formation. Hence, asa general rule, it will 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 

Boston Booxs.—We mentioned recently that there 
were at least 76 periodicals in this city. Nor ought it 
to be forgotten that the citizens have made a provision 
of about 45,000 volumes of book in public libraries, 
most of which are selected with great care, besides 
about 20,000 in the circulating libraries. The two lar- 
gest collections on the continent—small enough indeed 
in comparison with those of the old countries—are at 
the Athenzum in this city (almost 28,000,) and at Cam- 
bridge (about 36,000.) Thus we have something like 
100,000 volumes, kept constantly accessible at these de- 
positories, independently of the numerous and excellent 
collections which remain in the hands of individual own- 
ers. We believe there isa good library in Philadelphia 
of 25,000 volumes, and one in Charleston of 16,000. 
not be found east of the Alleghany mountain. The on- | New York and Baltimore are a to be rather in- 
ly exceptions to this rule which we are aware of, isa differently supplied, but we should be glad to find our- 
locality on the Raystown branch of the Juniata, in Bed- | selves, as to this, in an error. 
ford county, and one other on the Tangaskertock, in F Pi 
Lycoming county. The former is admitted to be an We ought certainly to feel highly complimented by 
anomaly—as to the latter, we have accounted for it on | this notice of our depositories of learning. It reminds 
a supposition which we have long entertained, that the | us strongly of a statement made not long since by some 
course of the Alleghany mountain as generally laid | of the Boston papers, of the value of the real estate in 
down on the maps is incorrect. ‘The map makers have | this city, in which they modestly claimed double the 
followed the common nomenclature of the country. It | amount for Boston that was allowed to Philadelphia. 
is probable, however, that if the Alleghany mountain | When the value of our property was ascertained, it 
were traced by its known geological peculiarities, it | turned out to be nearly four times greater than had been 
would be found to run for some miles parallel to the | stated, and about double the amount stated as the value 
west branch, and to cross that river many miles below | of the property in Boston. We think the number of 
the mouth of Bald Eagle, so as to leave the Tangas- | volumes contained in our public Libraries will turn out 
kertock formation on its western slope. Here again | somewhat similarly. ‘ 
we feel sensibly the want of accurate surveys with re- | The Philadephia Library alone, (comprising the col- 
ference to the geological structure of the state. Nay, | lections of the Philadelphia and Loganian Libraries) 
many important geographical features remain to be as- | contains more than 42,000 volumes. About ten thou- 
certained and marked on our maps. sand of this number are rare and valuable works in 

On the road from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, after | Foreign Languages. The Loeganian portion contains 
passing the Alleghany, we cross two other mountains, | the best collection of Ancient Classical and Medical 
the Laurel Hill and the Chesnut Ridge—not remarkable | Works in America. 
for their elevation, but nevertheless constituting well During the past year the valuable and well known 
defined geographical features. They are said to extend | Botanical Library of the late Zacheus Collins, and that 
as distinct chains to a great distance north and south, | of James Cox, principally on the Fine Arts, have been 
and Laurel Hill is said to be identical with the Cumber- ! purchased by the Directors of this Institution. 
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This Library contains several thousand more volumes, 
and we believe decidedly the best collection of valua- 
ble works, of any similar institution in the United States. 

In addition to this extensive collection, Philadelphia 

can boast of the Library belonging to the American 
Philosophical Society, containing 9,000 volumes, 
amongst which are to be found the best collection in 
this country of Memoirs and Transactions of the Euro- 
pean learned societies. The Library of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, contains the most valuable collec- 
tion of works on Natural History in the United States, 
In the Library of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, one single donation from Napoleon Bona- 
parte, is valued at ten thousand dollars—this Library, 
though small, is rich in scarce and highly embellished 
works; among them is a complete copy of Pyranesi, 
and the Garden of Malmaison. The Library of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital contains 6,500 volumes, princi- 
pally relating to Medicine and the Natural Sciences, 
The Apprentices’ Library Company comprises 7,000 
volumes, furnishing annually to 1000 boys, works re- 
lating to the Arts, Sciences, and Instructive Literature. 
The Library of the German Society contains 4,000 vo- 
lumes, many of them scarce and valuable German works. 
There is a Library attached to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to the College of Pharmacy, and to the Medi- 
cal Society of Philadelphia. The collection at the 
Athenzum, amounts to upwards of 6,500. The Society 
of Friends have a large and valuable Library. There 
is an extensive Law Lidrary; a Foreign Classical Libra- 
ry; a Mercantile Library; Philadelphia Museum Com. 
pany’s Library, on Natural History and Travels; St. 
Augustine’s Library; Northern Liberties Library; South- 
wark Library; besides the increasing and useful Col- 
lection belonging to the Franklin Institute. 

From this statement it will be perceived that our city 
stands second to no other on the continent, as to the 
number, as wellas usefulness, of the various works 
with which her depositories of learning are stored. 

In our enumeration we have not included any of the 
numerous circulating libraries belonging to individuals. 
—Commercial Herald. 


LIBRARIES IN PHILADEPHIA. 


From a notice which appeared in a recent number of | 


the Boston Mercantile Journal, stating that the Public 
Libraries in that city contained 45,000 volumes, besides 
about 20,000 in the Circulating Libraries, and that it 


17—Library of Foreign Classical Literature and 

Science,. . ‘ - » . 2,800 
18—Library of the Philadelphia Museum, - _ 900 
19—Library of the Atheneum, . ‘ . 6,500 
20—Mercantile Library, : . - 7 4,000 
21—Apprentices’ Library, ‘ ° . . 7,000 
22—Northern Liberties Library and Reading 

Room, . ‘ , . . . 2,100 
23—Southwark Library, ‘ ‘ . . 2,200 
24—-Kensington Library and Reading Room, . 250 
25—Library of the Carpenters’ Society, . . 350 
26—Youth Library in the Arcade, 1,500 








111,550 


Many of the works in these various depots are scarce, 
and not easily procured at the present time. The Li- 
brary of the University contains a donation from the 
unfortunate Louis XVI, made during the Revolutionary 
War—all of which were printed at the royal printing 
office, and treat of mathematics, natural history, &e. 
The Library of the Academy of Fine Arts, contains a 
donation from Bonaparte. The Libraries of the Hospi- 
tal and Alms House contain the best works on Medicine, 
Surgery, and the Sciences, while those of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences and the Museum, are devoted to 
natural history and travels. The Library of St. Augus- 
tine’s Church contains, we believe, the only complete 
copy of the ‘‘ Fathers,” in this country. —J6. 





PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


Some time since it was determined by the Managers 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital, to dispose of the square be- 
longing to the Institution, situated between Seventh and 
Eighth and Spruce and Pine streets. A street has been 
laid out, running from Seventh to Eighth, and called 
Barclay street, leaving the lots on Spruce street 250 
feet, and those on Pine street 183} feet deep. All the 
lots fronting on Pine street, eighteen in number, have 
been sold at $3000 each; and on Tuesday last the 
workmen broke ground, and commenced digging the 
cellars of some of the houses that are to be erected 
thereon, They are to recede five feet from the line of 
the street. Fronting Spruce street there are sixteen 
lots, each 24 feet 9 inches wide, and the houses are to 


| recede ten feet from the line of the street. Six of these 
lots have been sold at $6000 each, and it is expected 
the residue will speedily be taken at the same price, 


was believed Philadelphia contained one good Library | We trust the owners of these lots will adopt a uniform 
amounting to 25,000 volumes, we have been induced to | plan for their buildings, with something like architec- 


ascertain the names of the Public Libraries in this city, 
and the number of volumes contained in each as nearly 
as practicable. We present the following as the result 
of our inquiries : 


Volumes. 

1—Philadelphia Library, “hy ‘ 42,000 
2—Library of the American Philosophical So- 

ciety, ; ‘ : ° 9,000 

5—Likrary of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 6,500 


4—Library—of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, ° ‘ 5 ° 5 200 
5—Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 2,000 
6—Library belonging the Society of Students, 2,000 
7—Library of the Friends in Philadelphia, 2,700 
8—Library of the Alms House, upwards of 3,000 
9——Library of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, . “ ‘ ae 
10—Library of the Law Association, upwards of 1,400 
11—Library of the Medical Society, ‘ . 600 
12—Library of the College of Physicians, - 500 
13——Library of the College of Pharmacy, - $00 
14—Library of St. Augustine Church, upwards 
f 3,00C 
4,000 


Oo . . . 7 . . . 
15—Library of the German Society, te 
16—Library of the American Sunday School 

Union, . * . . ° ° 1,800 





tural proportions, instead of following the present fashion 
so prevalent in our city. 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars will be add. 
ed to the funds of the Hospital by the sale of this 
square.—Jb. 





Rarx.—During the month of June the quantity of rain 
that fell, as ascertained by the guage at the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital, amounted to 5 inches, 28-100; and during 
the month of July, to 4 15-100 inches, —Jé, 


IRON MANUFACTURES. 
The following is from the Albany Daily Advertiser: 


Inon.—It is not only our own opinion, but we are 
confirmed in the belief by many with whom we have 
conversed, that the manufacturing of castings is brought 
to greater perfection in Albany than in any other place 
in this country, and we may add, even Europe. The 
hollow ware of Bartlett, Bent & Co. is preferred to the 
best ‘* Scotch Hollow Ware”’—the stoves of Dr. Nott, 
receive the preference wherever they are known, and 
the machinery castings of Many & Ward, and others, 
are equal to those of any foundry in the world. 

The amount of casting consumed in this section of 
the country, may be judged by the following facts: 
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Howard, Nott & Co. 
Bartlett, Bent & Co. 
_ I. & J. Townsend, 
Rathbone & Silliman, 
Many & Ward, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


350 
300 
200 
450 


2,300 

About one thousand persons obtain their support from 
the employment derived from these establishments, 

In addition to the amount of irons melted here, 
Messrs. Heermans, Rathbone & Co. sell annually 750 
tons stove plates, (from Philadelphia,) and Gill, Cooper 
& Co, about 300 tons from the same place. 

From the best information we can obtain, there are 
about 2,300 tons of castings manufactured and sold in 
this city, and about 1,250 tons imported and sold here— 
making in all, 3,550 tons, 

We are are glad to see this notice. It prompts us to 
look a little about us, and to inquire, as we have done, 
into the matters written about. 

We respond to the above paragraph. We doso with 
some pride. We revert to Berks county of our noble 
Pennsylvania, as one among the many constituting this 
“ Mammoth Stale,’ being able not only to compete with, 
but claim a superiority in the quantity of iron manu- 
factured, but in the quality. The Hollow Ware of the 
old Joanna Furnace, has been proverbial for its excel- 
lence for many years; and the Scotch patterns in the 
possession of Jones, Keim & Co., of Windsor Furnace, 
rank with any, as to character or appearance. 

The quantity of Stove-plates supplied for Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, Portsmouth, &c., from this 
source, would surprise any one not conversant with this 
branch of manufacture; and the annual aggregate of 
iron made, in the shape of castings, bars and blooms, 
(and furnished us from data carefully revised and exa- 
mined, ) would present the formidable quantity of eigh¢ 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three tons. 

In these different Works, nearly one thousand hands 
are directly employed, and five thousand others, more 
or less dependent on them; upwards of 500 horses are 
used, 77,500 cords of wood burned, 94,132 bushels of 
wheat, rye and corn, and 542,321 pounds of beef and 
pork, are required for their consumption. 

The Reading Furnace alone has yielded in one blast 
1,347 tons of pig metal, for which, such is the demand, 
that Forge teams are frequently obliged to wait the 
cooling of the metal, to secure and take it away. 

Dr. Nott’s beautiful stoves, which yield in comfort and 
taste to none that have preceded them, are also cast at 
Windsor Furnace, the bank of which is clustered up 
with piles of them, presenting in a remarkable degree 
the delicacy of Saracenic tracery, with which they are 
ornamented. We concur in pronouncing them a deci- 
dedly popular and beautiful casting, and are gratified at 
such an important auxiliary to the consumption of the 
Anthracite of Pennsylvania. We are gratified to learn 
that one of these stoves has already found its way to the 
summit of the Alps, and that the charitable Monks of 
the Hospice du St. Bernard, in realizing its comfort, had 
no ** boundary to their joy.” 

Were we beside, to estimate, in the city of Philadel- 
phia alone, the quantity of iron used at the air furnaces, 
cupolas, &c, it would display an equally imposing ap- 
pearance compared with that of perhaps any other city; 
also, in the consumption of foreign and domestic iron 
for the various purposes of machinery, &c. 

These remarks have’been thrown together to convince 
our sister state, that Pennsylvania is second to none in 
her resources, which are of such a character as to per- 
petuate her importance, her wealth, and the happiness 
of hercitizens,—Com. Herald. 


THE RAIL ROAD. 
We have lately viewed that part of the Allegheny Port- 
age Rajl Road, which lies between Croyle’s Mills and 
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ch pleased 
with the appearance. It would be worth a three days 
ride to any person to see the excellent manner in which 
| skill, industry and science, aided by money, have over- 
| come the difficulties which presented themselves, and 
| broke through the obstructions which nature had 
| thrown in the way, in a rough and rugged section of 
| country. 
A few miles below Croyle’s Mills the Conemaugh ri- 
| ver bends to the south, and after traversing a sinuous 
| course of more than three miles, is again seen across a 
| narrow hill at the distance of about three hundred feet 
| from its place of departure. At this point the road is 
| cut through the hill and carried over the river on a via- 
_ duct supported on a strong and neatly built semicircular 
| stone arch of eighty feet span, rising from the abut- 
ments at the height of twenty feet above the river. 
The whole distance from the water to the arch being 
sixty feet. The arch is now complete and the centres 
removed. It presentsa grand and bold appearance, 
and seems capable of resisting any thing short of the 
concussions of an earthquake. This work does credit 
| to the engineers who planned it, and to the worthy con- 
| tractors, Snodgrass and Durno, who constructed it. 
The viaduct is connected with a hill at the west end 
of an immense embankment, some parts of which are 
seventy feet in height. 
The vicinity of this viaduct will be ere long the site 
of extensive water works. The whole stream, which 
is €6nsiderable, can be conveyed through the Hog back 
| hill, by a deep cut ora short tunnel, and thus gain a fall 
of more than forty feet. 
| A few miles below the viaduct the road passes through 
la tunnel, nine hundred feet in length, the greater part 


one hundred feet at each end of the tunnel, is hand- 
somely arched with cut stone, and the entrances will be 
ornamented with columns of the’same. 

Many of the railsare laid upon the section of the road 
which we visited, and preparations for laying the resi- 
due are in rapid progress. This is the case, we are in- 
formed, on the whole line of the portage, and the 
prospect of traversing the whole course, from Holli- 
daysburg to Conemaugh, during the present season, is 
now very certain. —L£bensburg Spy. 


of which has been excavated out of asolid rock. About 
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LITHOTRITY. 


Letter from the Rev. Joseph Caldwell, President of 
the University of North Carolina, to Charles A. 
Poulson. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your inquiries respecting my 
complaint, and the treatment for its removal, I will 
briefly state, that [had been afflicted with the symp- 
toms of stone in the bladder for about six vears. For 
the last three years these symptoms had occasioned me 
so much pain and distress, that I determined to visit 
Philadelphia, in order to seek for medical assistance, 
and obtain if possible, relief from this terrible malady. 

I arrived in the city in the latter end of April, and 
immediately called upon Dr. Physick, who having as- 
certained by sounding, that a stone was actually in my 
bladder, advised me to put myself under the care of his 
son-in-law, Dr. J. Randolph, giving me the assurance that 
Dr. Randolph had succeeded in several instances in ef- 
fecting a perfect cure of this complaint by removing the 
stone, by means of the operation called * Lithotrity,” in 
which case the knifeis not at allused. This operation, I 
am told, is most successfully,and almost universally em- 
ployed in Paris. I cheerfully acquiesced in this advice 
of Dr. Physick, a nameI must think no less illustrious 
for benevolence, than for eminence in medical science 
and practical skill. Dr. Randolph took charge of my 
case, and having properly prepared me for the opera- 
tion, he commenced it on the 19th of May, in the pre- 
sence of Drs. Physick and Horner, Messrs, Kennedy, 
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Cook, and Hern. The pain which I endured from this} this improvement to the mouth of the Nescopeck, op- 
operation was not severe, nor did either of the neces-| posite Berwick. 


sary repetitions of it occasion me so much inconveni- | 
ence as to oblige me to keep my bed for more than a 
few hours. On the 23d of June, Dr. Randolph perform- 
ed the last operation, which occupied but a few = 
nutes. A few days from this time I found myself free 
from the pain which I had previously suffered. The 
Dr. now examined me very carefully, and declared his 
conviction that [ was entirely rid of the stone, and I had 
the heartfelt gratification of having this declaration con- 
firmed by Dr. Physick, who after a minute examina-! 
tion on the 4th of July, stated his belief that | was com 
pletely cured. 
Tam yours, very respectfully, 
JOS, CALDWELL. 
Philadelphia, July 10, 1853. 


Bucks County Intelligencer. 
THE RAIL ROAD. 


From what has already been said in the public prints, 
wad private circles, we are led to believe the public are 
prepared to enter upon the incipient steps for such an 
improvement. We have heretofore taken an abstract 
view of the subject, believing it better that the people 
themselves, should lead the way, than that we should 
advance arguments or views in its favor, which might 
be thought premature, visionary orchimerical. Enough 
has come to our knowledge, to satisfy us, that on the 
route through which it is contemplated to pass, the peo- 
ple have not been idle in comparing opinions, collecting 
facts touching its practicability, and minutely scanning 
the probable utility or advantages to be derived from it. 
To aid, therefore, in getting a right view, we have put 
ourselves to some trouble, to obtain information, relative 
to the work, its prospective advantages, its importance 
as a necessary link in the chain of improvements now 
making, and the opinions of our citizens, most likely to 
be affected by it. 

At this time there are several routes for rail roads, 
mentioned in the public prints, designed to bring the 
trade from the head waters of the Susquehanna and 
Delaware, to Philadelphia. The increasing demand 
for coal and lumber, has turned public attention towards 
the northern counties of our state, and as population 
there increases, so do the necessities for a better com- 
munication to market become more manifest and im- 
portant. A connexion has long been deemed necessa- 
ry between the valley of the Susquehanna and Lehigh. 
This long wished for improvement, is now in a fair way 
to be accomplished, by a rail road from Wilkesbarre to 
the mouth of Wright’s creek,on the Lehigh river,25 miles 


The Susquehanna and Delaware Rail Road extends 
from Belvidere on the Delaware, through the Delaware 
Water Gap, Stroudsburg, up the Pocono Brook, down 
Roaring Brook to its junction with the Lackawana, at 
Centreville; and down the Lackawana to Pittstown, on 
the north branch of the Susquehanna. This projected 
improvement is said to present many advantages. 
Passing through a fine coal region, immense forests of 
excellent timber, and in a country rapidly improving in 
its agriculture and mechanic arts. ‘he amount of ca. 
pital required is estimated at $1,000,000. The Com- 
missioners appointed are Henry W. Drinker, Daniel 
Stroud, Wm. Henry, John Coolbaugh, A. E. Brown, 
Stogdel Stokes, David Scott, and James M. Porter, 
They have given notice of the time for opening the 
books for the subscription of stock, on the 29th ult. at 
Belvidere, the 30th at Clinton, the 31st at Newark, and 
on the 1st, 2d and 3d of August, at the Exchange, in 
New York. 

The Leggets Gap Rail Road, extends from Circle- 
ville, where the Delaware and Susquehanna Rail Road 
enters the Lackawana valley, through Leggets Gap, 
across the south branch of Tunkhannock to the mouth 
of Martin’s creek, to the head waters of Salt-lick creek, 
and down Salt-lick creek to the northeast branch of the 
Susquehanna, below the great bend. The capital required 
to make this rail road is $500,000. Books for subscrip- 
tion to be opened at the same time and places as above. 

These are improvements designed to benefit in an 
eminent degree, all the northeastern counties of our 
state, and those counties of New York bordering there- 
upon. They pass through the most populous parts of 
Susquehanna, Luzerne, Lehigh and Northampton coun- 
ties, opening the most direct and nearest communica- 
tion with Philadelphia via Easton. The products of 
the lake countries—the mineral wealth of the moun- 
tains of our state, and the vast forests which have 
scarcely yet been penetrated, will all be thrown open 
to the markets of our atlantic cities, presenting new 
objects for their enterprising citizens to engage in, and 
where capital may be profitably invested and employed. 

The citizens of New York and New Jersey seem to 
have been fully apprised of these important improve 
ments, and the great benefits to be derived, by divert- 
ing this trade through the upper part of New Jersey, 
in a direction to reach the city of New York. A com- 
pany is being formed for the purpuse of making a rail 
way from Belvidere and Easton to Somerville, being an 
extension of the Elizabethtown and Somerville Rail 
Road. The distance from Belvidere to Somerville is 
said to be 45 miles—the average cost of making it will 


| be about $12,000 per mile. Commissioners have given 


above Mauch Chunk. From areport of an examination | notice of the time and places for receiving subscriptions 
of this route, just made, we glean the following facts:/ of stock. 


The distance between the two points is 14 miles. The | 
elevation of the summit above Wilkesbarre is 1251 feet, | 
and above the Lehigh 604 feet. The estimated cost, | 
permile, is 6,500 dollars, amounting for the 14 miles to | 
$92,625, and making a liberal allowance for contingen- | 
ecies would be $130,900. The interest of this sum/ 
would be $7,800. Itis estimated by persons of intelli- | 
gence, that 200,000 tons of coal, and 3 millions of feet, 


In view of these several improvements, which are 
now about being commenced, we cannot but regard the 
project for making a rail way, from the Delaware at 
Lumberville, via Doylestown, to the Germantown Rail 
Road, as of vast consequence to the people residing at 
and above Easton, and of no less amount in magnitude, 
to the interests of Philadelphia, than almost any other 
improvement which through the vigilance and enter- 


of lumber, at least, will pass along this road, which! prise of the citizens has been accomplished. These 
alone, saying nothing about produce, iron, copper, mer-! once finished, and the great sources of trade, which 
chandize and other articles, would yield in tolls, 47,000 | have heretofore only reached her market by circuitous 
dollars, Suitable materials for the construction of the | routes, will be put within her immediate grasp. The 
road, aré every where found upon the line, and the) profitable trade of the Susquehanna, will be tapped at 
whole ground is represented to be highly favorable, four different points—at Berwick, Wilkesbarre, Pitts- 
passing a number of valuable scites for water powers, | town, and at the Great Bend. Easton forms the point 
&c. Books forsubscriptiou of stock have been opened, | to which they severally are to be directed. {[t would 
but we are not informed as to the amount subscribed. | seem a necessary consequence, that the trade passing 

The Beaver Meadow Rail Road, which is now being; upon those roads should proceed to Philadelphia; but 
surveyed, will likewise contribute to encrease the |if our natural advantages are not seized upon, the su- 
amount of descending trade, on the Lehigh Cunal to| perior skill and management of those interested in the 
Easton, and it isin contemplation to form an extension of | trade of New York, by continuing the same kind of im- 
Vor. XIL. 12 
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provements, may direct it out of its natural channel to most eligible route for our rail way, and the distance 


that city. The Delaware Canal in the Summer season, 
may compete with the Morris Canal; but when a rail 
way shall be made from Easton to New York, it will be 
perceived that at the most profitable season of the year, 
the trade will be carried to New York. To be ona 
footing therefore,-with the New Yorkers, the Philadel- 
phians should have a rail way to Easton, or at least to 
some point by which a fair competition might be msin- 
tained, When the Delaware Canal is most flourishing, 
we should much question, whether it would be more 
than half sufficient, to pass the carrying trade of the 
northern country, and a new channel will be sought 
out. 

We have allowed our pen a little more latitude, than 
we had designed, when we commenced this article. It 
seemed to strike us in a more forcible light, as we traced 
upon the map, the courses of the above enumerated 
rail roads, and a more than passing notice we thought 
necessary. Weshall now, without further delay, close, 
by making a few observations about our own rail road, 
presuming’ that the reader has come to the conclusion, 
with us, that the amount of the northern trade, will am- 
ply demand some new thoroughfare, and the growing 
and increasing mercantile prosperity of Philadelphia, 


requiring all the aids which can be afforded, from addi- | 


tional sources of internal communication. 

The distance from Lumbervi le to Doylestown will 
be about eight miles, thence to the intersection of the 
Norristown Rail Road, about 20 miles. Estimating that 
it would cost as much as the West-Chester Rail Way, 
about 9,000 dollars per mile, it would require $252,000 
to make it. The interest of this sum, at 6 per cent. 
would be 15,120 dollars, Now the question presents, 
would the tolls on this road produce a sum sufficient to 
pay that interest? We have no hesitation in saying that 
the passengers now going on this line to and from Phi- 
ladelphia, with the carrying trade of lumber and coal 


from the Delaware, and lime from Whitemarsh, if a cor- | 


rect estimate could be made, would amount to that sum. 
As in all works of this kind, it would have a tendency 
to increase the amount of travelling and transportation, 
and in one year from the time the road is opened, would 
probably be doubled. There are at this time, three 
daily lines of stages running to Easton, one by the state 
or river road, one through Doylestown, and one by the 
old Bethlehem road. ‘The passengers to Wilkesbarre, 


Mauch Chunk and Bethlehem, would be conveyed up- | 
on it as far as Doylestown, and there is no doubt, should | 
a bridge be erected, which is in contemplation, across | 


the Delaware at Lumberville, stages would run from 
thence to various places in New Jersey. Besidesthese, 
there would be the Doylestown passengers, sufficient 
now to support a tri-weekly stage. The quantity of 
lumber and coal hauled annually from Lumberville and 


Point Pleasant, we have not been able to ascertain. | 


The annual sales of lumber by the Messrs. Dilworth, at 
the former place, are from eight hundred thousand to 
one million feet. There is a large amount of business 
done there likewise, by other persons, in coal, &c. and 
we should judge the sales at Point Pleasant are not 
much below those at Lumberville. We pretend not to 
give any estimate of the quantity of lime brought from 
Whitemarsh to various points upon the road. It is 


used in the erection of almost all the new buildings in | 


his vicinity, and extensively by farmers as a manure. 
The country between the Delaware and Germantown, 


is highly favorable for the construction of a rail way, | 
and occupying as it would, an intermediate position be- | 


tween the Schuylkill and Delaware Canals, will greatly 
benefit a large district of country, hitherto deprived of 
all advantages from works of public improvement. 

We understand from a very respectable source thata 
riil road isin contemplation from Fitzwatertown, to 
connect with the Germantown road on the east side of 
Germantown, passing through a gap in Chesnut-Hill, 
near the Lime-kiln road. This would probably be the 
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would be somewhat less. 

A meeting of the citizens of Doylestown was held a 
| short time since, and a committee appointed to procure 
|a person to make the survey from Lumberville to 
| Doylestown, the necessary funds being provided to 
/meet the expense. That committee have engaged a 
| gentleman, who will shortly make the necessary exami- 
| nation and survey of the ground. 

Before this isdone, we would respectfully suggest 
the propriety of calling a public and more general 
_meeting—including the citizens of Philadelphia, Mont- 
'gomery and Bucks counties, interested in the contem- 
| plated road. We should deem ita useless and idle 
| waste of time and money, to attempt the construction of 
,a road simply from Lumberville to this place; but if it 
, is extended on to the Germantown road, we believe it 
, would produce as much revenue as any road that could 
be nffde in this part of the state. The people who 
‘have become interested in the construction of a road 

between this and Lumberville expect it to be extended 

on to Philadelphia, and it is better that this should be 
| the primary and leading object, and that our measures 
| should be in reference to a survey and examination of 
the entire route. 
| [tis proper in all works of a public nature, thata 
| broad and liberal view should be taken, that no con- 
| tracted or local interests should be allowed to retard its 
| progress; but that all should join in it with one heart 
| and mind, and that the route selected, should be one 
| most likely to accommodate the public at large, and 


presenting the best natural advantages for the economi- 
| cal construction of the road, 


BRISTOL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION, 


A new Institution for the instruction of youth, is 
about to be established under the above title, on the 
| beautiful farm, called China Retreat, on the Delaware 
| river, three miles below Bristol in this county. The es- 
| tate belonging to the institution, and upon which the 
| College edifice and other buildings are erected, embraces 
| a tract of near 400 acres of fine land. 
| The prominent objects of this institution are to pre- 
| pare young men, by a regular course of study, for the 
| ministry, or for any of the liberal professions. Manual 
labor as affording exercise indispensable to the health 
of the students, will be specifically required, and they 
will be employed three hours in each day in the week, 
upon some manual labor in shops or upon the farm. 
|The avails or profits of their labor for five days in the 
week, as estimated by the actuary, will be allowed to 
each. Itis thought that they will be able to derive 
sufficient gains from this, to furnish themselves with 
private libraries, text books, clothes, &c. and in many 
instances defray all their necessary expenses. Students 
upon entering the institution, will be required to make 
a distinct pledge, that they will cheerfully engage in 
manual labor the prescribed time each day, and that 
they will abstain from the use of ardent spirits, during 
their connexion therewith. 
The Collegiate year will begin on the first Wednes- 
day in October next, and end the fourth August. 
There will be four classes, of about 30 each, and the 
course of studies will be comprised in four years, 
There will likewise be an academical department for 
, boys over 15 years of age, who are preparing fora 
course, when they will enter the Freshman Class in the 
College. For boys from 12 to 15 years of age there 
will be a select preparatory school subject to the same 
regulation as the collegiate students. 
By several liberal donations to the Institution, and the 
| exertions of the Education Committee, belonging to the 
Episcopal Church, a large number of indigent young 
men will be educated upon application, and presenting 
suitable testimonials of morality, &c. 


It will be under the direction of the Rey. Chauncey 
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.ablest manner, and upon principles liberal and catholic, 
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Colton, of Washington city, distinguished as the late | 
head, of one of the most popular institutions in this 
country. Suitable professors will be engaged in all 
the different departments, and it is designed to make 
this institution rank with any of its co\temporaries in 
this country. The best classical and literary education 
will be given, together with all the most useful branches 
of science and learning. 

_ We cannot but greet this institution with our best 
wishes, and feel persuaded it will be truly beneficial to 
the country at large, and we deem its location in our 
county, of important and immediate consequence to_ 
our citizens. Whatever is calculated to promote the 

intellectual advantages of any portion of the rising ge- 

neration, we doubt not, will be properly estimated and 

encouraged, and its influence and usefulness should be 

promoted to the fullest extent. 

There are some peculiarities about this instittttion, 
which renders it rather dissimilar to any other Col- 
lege. ‘he terms are put so low, that its aivantages 
may be embraced, by the sons of persons in very mo 
derate circumstances; and young men, who design to | 
pursue the profession of school leaching, will have grant- | 
ed to them several important privileges. Besides the | 
free scholars, young men of studious and industrious 
habits, will be able in the hours allotted to labor, to pay, 
almost entirely for their education. The union of bo- 
dily labor, with the mental exercises of pupils, will 
tend greatly to strengthen and invigorate the constitu- 
tion, and as the mind is improved and cultivated, 
the physical powers of the body will be strengthen- 
ed, and rendered capable of sustaining the health and 
independence of subsequent life. 

Although the regulations of the Institution, will be 
strictly in conformity with the ceremonies of the Epis- 
copal church, it will not partake of a sectarian charac- 
ter, in the admission of students. All that is required | 
of a candidate for admission, is that he possesses strict- 
ly moral and temperate habits, without reference to the 
religious tenets, or the profession he may choose in af- 
ter life. Conducted as we believe it will be, in the| 


} 


| 
| 
| 


with exercises calculated te promote the health and in- 
vigorate the constitutions of students, we sincerely | 
hope it may be eminently successful. 

The Rev. G. W. Ridgely, recently pastor of the 
Episcopal Church at Bristol, is the Corresponding Se- | 


cretary and general agent for the Collegiate Institution. | 
To his kindness we are indebted, for a copy of a pamph.- | 
let, containing the terms, course of studies, &c, which | 
may be seen at this office. —J6. 


ORATION, 


Delivered in the Second Presbyterian church, before | 
the Philadelphia Association for celebrating the Fourth | 
of July, without distinction of party—by Joan Mo- | 
nin Scott, Esq. July 4, 1833 

Gentlemen of the Association: 
We are assembled to render our annual homage to 

freedom, More than half a century has elapsed—entire | 

generations of men have passed away—since the day | 
rose upon our country which gave to it a place among | 
the nations of the earth, and proclaimed it the home of | 
the free and the brave. Every individual who then 

signed that instrument, which, as the chances of war | 
might determine, was to prove his death-warrant, or the | 
imperishable record of his fame, sleeps in the silence of | 
the grave. ‘Their children have followed them, or if | 
they survive, show already the silvered locks and fur- | 
rowed cheek of age; and we who are met to discourse | 
of our great forefathers, look back upon them, through | 

a series of years, which consecrates their memories, | 





and unites their fame, with that of the mighty dead of | 
all ages and of all nations, 

It belongs to the institutions of man, as well as to man | 
himself, to change; to perish. By imperceptible de- | 
grees, the freshness of original creation fades; distinct- | 
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ness of primitive form is lost; bold relief subsides into 


the general mass; till at length new forms arise—new 


combinations are generated, and while the ancient ma- 
terials remain, the shapes they originally bore, are to 
be sought for only in the records of history. This fate has 
not yet befallen our great national festival—the annual 


celebration ef our natal day. Jts approach is still hailed 


with universal joy: the event which it commemorates 
is as green in our memories as the sod of our beautiful 
valleys: the aged and the young still unite in peans to 
Liberty: and were it possible for us now to lock down 
from some elevated spot in the blue vault of heaven, 
and with supernatural vision embrace in one glance the 
expanse of our country, we should behold millions of 
freemen uniting inthe spontaneous effusions of joy, of 
praise, and of gratitude. It could not be otherwise: the 
event which stamps the day, though its authors are si- 
lent in the tomb, is still a living and a speaking event-— 
speaking to the oppressed of all nations, a language 
which is teaching them to break their chains—to un- 


'dermine the huge fabrics of oppression reared in the 


darkness of human intellect, and cemented by the pres- 
sure of ages: whichis instructing the natives of France, 
of Germany, of England and of Ireland, in the true sto- 
ry of their rights: which is carrying conviction to 
the hearts of hereditary monarchs that power has 
passed from their sceptres—and to the bosoms of the 
people, that the world was formed for them and not 
‘‘for Cesar.’ An event glorious in itself—in its con- 


| sequences without a parallel. 


Still, in the mode and fashion of the celebration, time 
has begun to work achange. At first, and for many 


| years, ‘hat in which our ancestors rejoiced, was sim- 


ply, and by itself, the independence which they had 
achieved—the splendid triumph gained by the perse- 


| vering fortitude of an infant people, overthe gigantic 


strength of an enemy renowned in arms, and rich in all 
the sinews of war. It was enough that they were in- 
dependent. That the colonies were converted into a 


| nation—self-poised and self-governed, ‘his sentiment 


filled all hearts—animated every breast—was the key 
note of every harangue. The battles which led to it, 
the victories which won it, were rehearsed to ears that 
never wearied ofthe theme. The struggle was over— 
the victory was theirs—but that struggle might recur; 


that haughty nation might again call her stripling antag- 
' onist to the field—might seek to crush the rising ener- 


gies of her rebellious offspring—and, therefore, with 
prophetic caution, the story of the Revolution was told 
from year to year—its battles fought again and again: 
and Princeton and Trenton, Germantown and Mon- 
mouth, Saratoga and Yorktown, were the themes of 
their orations. And in thirty years the second struggle 
did come; while yet some of the fathers of the nation 
remained upon the surface of its soil: and it was met— 
fearlessly and manfully—and the tide of invasion was 
turned back from our shores, crimsoned with the blood 
of the invaders—and the trident they had so long wield- 
ed in undisputed supremacy, was seized with a grasp, 
and held with a pertinacity ominous of its future fate, 


That war was ended too, and like the war of the re- 
volution, ended gloriously. It taught the nations of 
Europe, whose rapacious conduct had shown their dis- 
belief of our stability, that we were able to maintiin by 
our arms, our rank asa nation. It gave to us respect 
and admiration abroad, not as an infant people which 
might become great, but as an established nation,which 
had already appropriated all the elements of power. 
That second war and its incidents then became the li- 
ving topic of interest; its heroes, and its victories suc- 
ceeded in their turn, to the heroes and the victories of 


| the war of the revolution, which then, as belonging to 


another age, assumed their high and permanent stations 


| in the ever-during temple of historic fame. 


That second war of our country independent, is in its 
turn becoming history. Many who won its victories 
have gone to join their predecessors of seventy-six, and 
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Eighteen years of peace have glided by on the noiseless 
and polished wheels of time—have calmed the tumul- 
tuous feelings of war,and given us leisure to look inward 
upon ourselves. We no longer need to be reminded of 
former trophies as preparatory excitements to future 
achievements,our country stands in its relations to foreign 
nations ‘proudly eminent,”—in the calm dignity of 
conscious strength—desiring peace, ready for war: 
receiving atonement for former aggressions; protected 
from new,by the disseminated knowledge of her power. 

The character of our national celebration partakes of 
this attitude of our national concerns. 
of military display—more of political and philosophical 
discussion. ‘lhe public addresses, in themselves ema. 
nations from our political institutions, indicate and re- 
flect the popular feeling. Like a series of ancient 
medals, exhibiting brief allusions to leading events—a 
series of our national orations would instruct the histo- 
rian in the progressive state of our national sentiment, 
and the varying fortunes of the republic: redolent of 
war when foreign relations are uncertain: proclaiming 
the blessing of peace when the political atmosphere is 
serene—discussing state rights when the confederacy 
clashes with some favorite theory—lauding the Union 
when ambition threatens to dissolve its ties» Even from 
the assembling of this Association; from the simple fact 


of an address delivered to young Americans without | 


distinction of party; may be deduced the conclusion of 
a new era in this our noble state. Would that the ex- 
ample might extend throughout the Union: that the 
young men of our nation, with all the pure feelings and 
uncorrupted sentiments of early life, with hearts unem- 
bittered by party contests, with tongues undefiled by 
party slanders, with minds unimpaired by party preju- 
dices, would every where band themselves into proud 
fraternities, sworn to elevate the American name, to 
emblazon the glories of the American nation: our coun- 
try their only watchword—right or wrong—still our 
country, our country. 

To you, my young friends, it belongs—to you, who, 
in a few years, must rule the destinies of this people, 
belongs the glorious privilege of infusing this new spirit 
into the bosom of America—of framing a new declaration 
of independence; independence of the shackles of par- 
ty, of the slavery ofnames. That the madness of party 
is inseparable from republican government is the 
doctrine of despots, the very essence of their argument 
—and if it were true, should be denied by republicans 
as they would deny a blot in their own domestic circle. 


Let it be our pride to disabuse the human intellect of | 


this deceitful proposition—to display a republican peo- 
ple united in feeling and sentiment as well asin arms, 

In truth, I ask of you to do little more than tread the 
path which the progress of events has already made 
obvious. Party spirit, such as it once existed in these 
United States, isno longerknown. Personal predilec- 
tions and partialities we have; a warm canvass for oppo- 
sing candidates will excite our interest, and rouse us to 
adverse exertions—but with the contest the excitement 
ends, and the billows raised in momentary tumult sub- 
side to the gentle undulations ofa calm, 


It has required the amalgamating influence of fifty 
years, thus to attune the public mind to harmony. The 
foundation of party feeling was laid in the early history 
of our republic—and bitterness was borrowed from the 
recollections of civil war. Men became separated before 
the war of independence by contrariety of sentiment in 
relation to the aggressions of Great Britain: they fought 
and bled under opposing banners—received and inflict- 
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measure, correspondence of political sentiment. Then 
came the framing and modelling of the great republic 
| —the putting together disjointed parts—the atiempt to 

form one great whole: And state jealousies, uncertain 

boundaries, and unequal portions of debt contracted by 
| the individual colonies in the general struggle, formed 
| copious sources of hostile discussion under the first con- 
| federacy, and kept the edges of controversy sharp and 
| keen. That confederacy soon, very soon, exhibited 
| symptoms of inefficiency to which the patriot could not 
be blind: and then arose the question of a new organi- 
| zation; the shape which it should assume; the quantum 
_ of power which should be given to the general govern- 
ment; and taken from the individual states: the character 
and authority of the chief magistrate—the tenure of his 
| office—the power of the national judiciary—the. basis 
of representation in the national chambers-—all of them 
subjects of deep and lasting interest, upon which the 
views of the leading men of that day differed widely, 
as early education or sectional partialities might direct. 
Under these exciting discussions, lines of demarcation 
began to be shadowed forth, and similarity of opinions 
to form the boundaries of political association. The 
constitution was at last adopted; that under which we 
have seen almost halfa century of unexampled prosperi- 
ty. But under that constitution were to be settled the 
| questions of army, and of navy—of our relations with 
foreign powers—of neutrality; while Europe was agi- 
tated by the whirlwind of revolution—or of obedience 
_to sympathy with ancient allics, and the resumption of 
‘arms with them. Commerce too, its intricacies and its 
| liabilities to aggression, lent its aid to extend the field 
{of embarrassment; and universal excitement, fervid 
| passion, ardent controversy, seized the public mind. 
| Great leaders arose—choice spirits—to guide the intel- 
| lectual warfare. Around them the people rallied, as 
| passion, interest, or conviction, might determine their 

choice. The controversy raged—even the fair sex Ient 
their aid to the general uproar, and with their delicate 
| fingers framed the emblems of contending party—men 

and boys wore them; and many a sturdy battle was 
| fought by the little urchins in defence of their respec- 

tive colors. Private friendships were broken—family 
ties disregarded—and society was split into great ad- 
| verse factions, each confined within his own pale, and 
| regarding all beyond, as strangers or as enemies. Gra- 
| dually, however, this storm subsided; our own domestic 

policy became settled; and our relations with foreign 
/nations assumed that character of equal justice to all, 
| of entangling alliances with none, from which the repub- 
lic has never since departed. Our country "prosper- 
ed beyond all example—commerce flourished—cities 
| sprang up—the wilderness was subdued—new states 
| were organized as if by magic—population trebled— 
| the public debt was reduced—our flag was seen in eve- 
| ry bay, and harbour, and inlet, and ocean—the powers 
| of Barbary were humbled—the infant began to assume 
| gigantic dimensions—foreign jealousies were excited— 
j}and at last, as if to effect one general and grand re- 
|union of American freemen, came that second war: 
| And then, upon the altar of our common country was 
| offered up all that rema'ned of passion, prejudice, and 
| party feeling. The sacrifice was accepted—and the 
| next oblation was made by an united people rendering 
\thanks for their second great triumph. From that 

period we have had our contests—but they have been 
| for men, rather than for measures: conducted with all 
| the pomp and circumstance, but with little of the real 
acrimony of party. Its bitterness is no longer infused 
|into the cup of private and social life; friendships re- 
|} main unbroken—family ties undissolved. Upon the 


























ed mutual injuries: and although the triumph of liberty | great topics which formerly threw us into a foam of 
swept away this ground of controversy, and drove from | agitation, we have united in sentiment, and the modern 
the soil those who had opposed its regeneration, it left | duty and aim has been, to see that principles which all 
nevertheless, among the early fathers of the republic, a | approve shall be faithfully administered and carried into 

effect. 
| Let it not be supposed that I mean to inculcate upon 


hostile and uncompromising spirit—prone to denounce 
differ nce of political views, and to exalt beyond due 
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the young men of our native land, indifference to the 
political aspect of their country, or inattention to the 
conduct of their public men. On the contrary; there | 
never was a moment in our political history which de- 
manded greater watchfulness—more entire devotion to 
the public weal. It is in vain to deny that we were 
lately upon the eve of a great convulsion—tottering on 
the brink of a precipice—over which the leap, or the 
fall, would have inflicted fearful, if not fatal, injury. 
Already were the powers of Europe gloating upon the 
prospect of our disunion—of the breaking up, and scat- 





of the American Ambassador was then, as it ought ever 
to be, the refuge of the distressed and persecuted. It 
| was pointed out to the infuriated soldiery as a place 
| filled with their enemies. They rushed to the attack— 
| my only defence was the flag of my country, and it was 
flung out at the instant that hundreds of muskets were 
| levelled at us. We placed ourselves beneath its waving 
| folds,and the attack was suspended. We did not blench, 
| for we felt strong in the protecting arm of this mighty 
‘republic. We told them that the flag that waved over 
| us, was the banner of that nation, to whose example 
tering abroad upon the winds of discord, of all that | they owed their liberties, and to whose protection they 
proud fabric of freedom, which had been to them a} were indebted for their safety. The scene changed as 
standing monument of reproach, ‘‘ with fear of change | by enchantment—and these men who were on the point 
perplexing monarchs.” Sarcasms, sneers and jibes at | of attacking my house and massacreing the inhabitants, 
the government of the people by the people—prophe- | cheered the flag of our country, and placed sentinels to 
cies of dissolution—kind intimations that the maternal | protect it from outrage. Fellow citizens, in such a mo- 
arms of the mother country would be open to her re- | ment as that, would it have been any protection for me 
pentant offspring—that the fatted calf would be killed | or mine, to have proclaimed myself a Carolinian? 
to welcome the wanderer back, infused joy into the | Should I be here to tell you this tale, if I had hung out 
bosoms of transatlantic politicians—and brought burning | the palmetto and the single star? Be assured that to be 
blushes into the cheek of every native of the soil. Oh! | respected abroad we must maintain our place in the 
my country!—yet ‘* darkened so you shone above them | union.” 
all!” Of this honored name—of this proud flag, disunion 
Aye, young men—young men of this great and cen- | will deprive us; they will be lost to us forever—not to 
tral State—you were threatened with disunion! In the} us alone, but to the world. ‘he name may remain, 
south and in the north, the value of union became a | claimed by some fragment of this once great people; 
subject of caleulation—or arithmetical estimate—of trial | the flag may be retained by the same inglorious fraction; 
in the scales of expediency. Father of nations—can it | but their meaning and their spirit will be gone—the 
be? Does there exist an American, who would raise a! name will no longer indicate that you are members of 
parricidal arm against his country’s glory—who would | that splendid republic which broke through the tram- 
give up one jot or tittle of his share in the splendid | mels of despotism—the flag will no longer assert par- 
heritage of republican fame? Let us not believe it. | ticipation in the glories of unnumbered victories—the 
Temporary hallucination may have misled—but the | name and the flag united, will cease to prove your claim 
weed grew but upon the surface—to the heart its roots | to kindred with Washington: of that heritage you will 
cannot have penetrated—and with the abatement of the | be despoiled. Better, far better, if we must part, that 
sudden heat which gave it unnatural growth, will with- | the name be abandoned for ever, and the flag be furled 
er, die, disappear. |for ever—precious, yet sacred relics, over whose im- 
_ Yet, it will not do to rest our fate upon the anticipa- | maculate purity history may bend with reverence, and 
tions of sanguine hope. The startling phantom, the | weep for their early departure—thah that they be re- 
hideous spectre of disunion, has been offered to our ' tained, shorn of their honour, robbed of their brightness. 







gaze—has already ‘seared our eyeballs:’”? we must 
examine it closely—become familiar with its hideous 
and disgusting features—and from the very accumula- 
tion of abhorrence, ‘put on manly resolution” to ba- 
nish the unreal mockery from the land. 


Disunion of this our beloved country! Let us, calmly | 


if we can, look at the picture and calculate—aye, that 
is the word—calculate its results—and where shall we 
begin the withering catalogue of ills’—what gloomy 


Cassandra shall we invoke to denounce the gathering 
wo? 


Our name—yes, our name! let us begin there—an | 


American citizen—a citizen of the United States. Who 
is not proud of that title? In what land of civilized 
man is it not a passport to regard? 
with pride announce our country—and claim our birth 
right? And for what title shall we exchange it? From 
what diminished portion of our mighty empire shall we 
hereafter hail? A Pennsylvanian—a New Yorker—a 
Carolinian—a Virginian? Shall these be our titles? 


How small, how insignificant, in contrast with the sim- 


ple and dignified answer: I am a citizen of the United 
States. 

Under what flag shall we sail? To what waving em- 
blem of our country’s glory shall we look, and claim the 
safeguard of its ample folds? 
the stars and stripes—the banner of freedom! Allow 
me to quote the words of the accomplished and gentle- 
manly Poinsett, than whom his country does not pos- 
sess a nobler or a better man. 

** Wherever I have been, (says this true patriot,) I 
have felt proud of being a citizen of this great republic, 


Where do we not | 


What shall become of 


_ Let them go out like those fixed stars, which having 


shone for ages upon the world, suddenly disappear 


| from the magnificent canopy of heaven, and are seen 


no more amidst its awful hosts, 

What more! How long will freedom stand the shocks 
how long will republican government survive? Itis a 
momentous and a doubtful question, which in its full 
extent time alone can solve—but upon which it well be- 
comes us to pause.and deliberate. Let us waive the 

‘influence upon foreign nations—there, the blow would 
| be fatal, and the translantic despot would bless the 


| western republican for the gift of chains and manacles 
more infrangible than the work-shop of his own legiti- 
_ mate brain could devise—-what among ourselves, to our 
own children, would be the result? Even here, I say, 
| the question is full of uncertainty. ‘* Clouds and dark- 
ness hang upon it.” It is true, that the people of the 
| eastern and middle States are thoroughly and practical- 
ly versed in the doctrines of equality of rights—that they 
understand and are attached to these political institu- 
| tions which are founded upon, and, in their turn, 
_uphold these doctrines—that under ordinary circum- 
| stances, the universal existence of these opinions, and 
the absence of all laws of primogeniture, would guard 
| them efficiently against the sudden usurpation of an in 
dividual, or the insidious approaches of an aristocracy, 
In the southern Statesa different temper may possibly 
' prevail—a population, on their eastern board, com- 
| paratively sparse—property in the shape of landed 
| estate, cultivated by slaves, and giving to the possessor 
a species of seignoral dignity—a less extended elective 
| franchise—comparative seclusion from the world, and 
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and in the remotest corners of the earth have walked | from the assimilating process of constant intercourse 
erect and secure under the banner which our opponents | with men, have given in those States a tone to society 
would tear down and trample under foot. I was in| less favourable to republican doctrines, as we under- 
Mexico when that town was taken by assault—the house | stand them here—more allied to the sentiments belong- 
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ing to the aristocratic form. Should a separate con- | 
federacy be formed there, it would not create surprise, 
to behold in a few years power centering in the hands 
of a few ambitious and leading men—preserved in the 
same families by the influence of wealth and talent, and 
finally perpetuated in hereditary form. In the eastern 
and middle States,and in the western States, at least in 
those in which slavery is not tolerated, such a change is | 
not perhaps to be feared Predominating wealth is 
among them only to be found in the commercial capi- | 
tals—where the possesor is, as to personal influence, 
lost amid the crowd of free and aspiring men who 
elbow him on every side, and meet and thwart him at 
every turn. It gives no political influence. That de- 
pends upon popular talent—and popular talent is always 
to be found in the grasp of men coming from among the 
people in numbers sufficient to prevent the overween- | 
ing rise of any individual beyond a just and proper | 
point. 
Cities and boroughs have ever been the strong holds | 
of freedom; congregated in masses, conscious of strength, 
watchful, jealous, well informed, their inhabitants are 
by force of position sturdy republicans: and in this 
section of our country, cities and boroughs are thickly 
planted,and daily increasing in numbers and in growth. | 
But there are dangers common to us all. Let the 
fatal example of disunion be set: and where—where, | 
would it end? Into how many, or into how few con- 
federacies our country would be split, what human eye 
can foresee? Should we have a Southern and an Eastern | 
confederacy—or a Southern, a Middle, an Eastern and 
a Western confederacy—and form them as you will, 
how long would it be before supposed discrepancies of 
interest, or the ambition of men grasping at high offices 
too few to satisfy their desires, would again and again 
subdivide, and tear to pieces the miserable remnants, 
until wide spread havoc, confusion, and ruin, should 
extend the pull of desolation over its whole face? Then 
might war in its bitterest and most aggravated form glut 
its sanguinary appetite in the blood of Americans, by 
Americans shed. Commercial rivalry, the interference 
of foreign nations, the desire o! supremacy--nay, the | 
lust of conquset would, some or other of them, soon, | 
very soon, cast abroad the brand of inextinguishable | 
hate: there are no quarrels so bitter as those of a | 


family—no wars so ferocious as those of a divided peo- | 


ple. Ancient Greece, modern Italy, present South 
America, all present beacons shedding broad lights up- | 
on that which might become our miserable fate. To 
doubt that such might be the result of disunion, would 
be wilfully to shut our eyes to all the admonitions of | 
history, nay it would be to doubt the awful warnings 


of our own bloods, 
sentiments of indignation and fiery passion which have | 
swollen our own veins within a twelve month, and re- | 


call the taunts, the bitter defiance thrown back upon | 


us from our brothers of the South, and we may faintly 
figure forth the ferocity which would mark an actual 
contest. Alas, alas, that this should be so! Yet why 
should we refuse to hear the truth’—rather let us listen 
to its warning voice, and strive to avert such most un- 
natural scenes from our beloved country. 

We boast now, and justly too, of our domestic secu- 
rity—our undisturbed fireside enjoyments; our sons and 
daughters grow up around us in peace and safety—the 
fruits of industry are our own; separate the Union, and 
before another half a century shall elapse, perhaps 
before a tithe of that time, and we shall be a nation of 
fortified camps, and of armed men. Splended deeds of 
arms will be done —the exploits of the warrior will fill 
the song of the poet: t'ie navies of the north; the yeo- 
man infantry of the middle States; the careering cavalry 
ofthe broad plains of the west; the chivalry of the 
south, will win their victories, and gain immortal ho- 
nor. But alas for the people; them will the tax-gatherer 
oppress—the conscription carry away their sons—the 
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| these ills inevitable? 


| 


rise more resplendent from the dim eclipse. 
of our own feelings, to deny belief to the rapid current | 


Let us but recollect the mingled | 





‘continue its onward flight to greatness? 
the removal of a weight from their wings lessen the 
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splendour of arms dazzle and delude their daughters— 





perchance even among ourselves the successful soldier 


be looked to as the proper and permanent head of the 


| state, and our liberties expire in a blaze of martial 


glory. The future historian in narrating the fortunes 


of this land will tell over the stories of, Venice and 


Genoa—of Milan and Florence and Pisa. He may have 
to speak of cities sacked—of people carried into cap- 


_tivity—of modern Dorias and Dandolos crimsoning the 


waters of our fine bays and inland seas with mutual 


slaughter—ot the whoop of the savage intermingled 
| with Christian arms, and avenging the wrongs of their 


ancestors, upon the descendants of their oppressors— 
perhaps of a sable banner rising victorious over the flag 
of the white man! All these things may be—and should 
they, or a tithe part of them, come to pass—and could we 
imagine the spirits of the departed, to look down with 
interest upon the scenes of this world, well might we 


| fancy that of the third George, gazing with stern com- 


posure upon our discord, and viewing it as just retribu- 
tion—while thine, thou other George, our own revered 
Washington, even in the mansions of the blessed, would 


lose its sense of happiness, while gazing on the ruin 
inflicted by the madness of ambition, upon that fair and 


perfect edifice, erected by thy hands, and intended by 
thee for the eternal dwelling place of freedom! 

And if the curse of disunion must fall upon us, are 
Must the madness, and unholy 
violence of one portion of the confederacy involve the 
rest in misery? Is there no escape from such accumu- 
lation of wo? Far be it from us to despair of the re- 
public; that the evils depicted are those which, guided 
by past experience, we have reason to dread, is all that 
isasserted. To admit them inevitable would be to in- 
vite their approach. And it may well happen that pro- 
vidence by a just retribution may cause the sword to 
fall upon the imprudent men who have been so ready 
to draw it from the scabbard; and that guided by pa- 
triotism—impelled by the native energies of her hardy 
sons—driven forward by the expanding force of univer- 
sal freedom-—the untainted portion of our country may 
reach that pinnacle of greatness, towards which their 
ascent has hitherto been uninterrupted. Let us turn 
then from the gloomy picture, and hail this more cheer- 
ful prospect. Suppose that our discontented sister 
State should proceed in her unhallowed views, and 


| draw into the vortex of her ambitious projects, other 


States supposed to have with her a community of inter- 
est and of feeling. ‘The republic would remain, shorn 
of its beams, it is true, but still great and powerful, 
And if the poison of the example did not spread might 
There 
would remain a people in numbers at this moment up- 
wards of nine millions—possessed of an immense ex- 
tent of territory—of a hardy, laborious, intelligent po- 
pulation, devoted to agriculture, to commerce, and to 
manufactures; unfettered by a hostile race existing among 


}themselves; accustomed to command the ocean; full 


of enterprise; and having abundant capital to give it 
impulse; with all the necessaries of life produc'ble 
within their own borders—and with no counterpoise in 
the scale, but the moral influence of the pestiferous ex- 
ample of disunion, Why should not such a people 
Why should 


height to which they might soar? Is it not probable, 
that relieved from the pressure of conflicting interests, 
with the spring of their exertions untrammelled, their 
own views of policy unconfined, their speed in the race 
of prosperity would be redoubled—and that, in time, 


the force of contrast and the lessons of experience, 
might lure back to their arms, an erring and repentant 
sister? What isto prevent such a consummation, if we 
are true to ourselves? From foreign hostility we have 
As to that, our country is almost in- 
Contests with our former brethren might be 


an, 


nothing to fear. 
tangible, 
rife and bitter—but they would be border wars 
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tressing to the immediate locality, elsewhere unimpres- 
sive, having perhaps no other effect than that of pre- 
venting the extinction of martial spirit. Indeed, it 
seems inevitable, unless man shall most perseveringly 
strive to mar the designs of his Creator, that this con- 
tinent shall be the seat of great and powerful nations. 
The knowlédge of its existence seems to have been 
withheld from civilized man, until the period was ap- 
proaching when convulsed and overpeopled Europe 
should require a new world to receive her surplus po- 
pulation, and a new soil in which to plant her arts and 
sciences, her literature and philosophy—where they 
might flourish and expand under the influence of a vir- 
gin mould. Here then, man, renovated man, must in- 
crease till millions upon millions shall fill the space be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Rocky mountains—and 
thence pour down fresh myriads till they reach and 
subdue the eastern shores of the great Pacific. But 
whether these unnumbered hosts are to exist under the 
blessings of free institutions, or to gasp under the pres. 
sure of despotism, is the problem which man himself 
must solve, If our Union lasts there is no dream of 
the philanthropist too brilliant to be realized. If that 
union be frittered away by the most unholy ambition of 
her own parricidal sons, and the minerals of our moun- 
tains be converted into instruments of mutual destruc- 
tion and fraternal discord, we shall but repeat among 
ourselves the melancholy and desolating story of all the 
past nations of the earth. 

The uncertainties which now hang over the general 

rosperity make it the duty and the interest of every 
individual State to be doubly watchful of her own 
course—doubly attentive to her own prosperity. Such 
is the machinery of our institutions, that each State is 
capable of exercising an influence which wiil be felt to 
the extremities of our country. Arranged and organiz- 
ed as a nation, with all the attributes of a distinct power, 
they are at all moments ready to spring forward upon 
the path of national weal—or if misdirected, of national 
wo. The facility with which our warm-blooded sister 
of the south assumed the attitude of prepared resist- 
ance, is a startling evidence of the power of each indi- 
vidual member of the general family; and when we re- 
collect that a few stirring, perhaps disappointed spirits, 
fanned that flame, which might almost have consumed 
a continent, it leads us to the further conclusion that 
the course of every individual citizen should be watched 
and guarded—that the first asp:rations of ambition 
should be checked—and love of country be inculcated 
and insisted upon as the first great recommendation to 
that country’s favour. 

Certainly not the least powerful of the confederacy 
is our own Pennsylvania. She has been called the key 
stone of the arch of the Union—a flattering designation 
undoubtedly—and which we have accepted with suffi- 
cient complacency—though it may be somewhat diffi- 
cult to point out precisely where the analogy lies—or 
why Pennsylvania is peculiarly entitled to the epithet. 
This state undoubtedly ought to possess great influence 
in the councils of the Nation, and with her sister States. 
She is happily situated for a mediatrix between the 
south and the north; and is in close affinity and connex- 
ion with the growing west. Her population is already 
in number nearly a million and a half—second only to 
that of New York—half as great as that of the whole 
Union when we became independent; her soil excellent 
—her water courses magnificent—her mineral produc- 
tions far exceeding those yet developed in any other 
part of the Union—her public improvements, roads, 
canals, and bridges, worthy of all praise—her system of 
laws enlightened—her wealth abundant—her chief city, 
of great extent, surpassing beauty, and correspondent 
celebrity at home and abroad; she is entitled to great 
weight in the nation—and whether a single or a divided 
people, her power ought to be known, felt, and ac- 

nowledged. Perhaps she has been too modest—a 
virtue more becoming to her fair daughters than to her- 
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self. It becomes us as Pennsylvanians to bend our ef- 
forts to her advancement—to extend and enlarge her 
prosperity—to elevate her character—and to demand 
for her the rank and consideration to which she is justly 
entitled. And while she is cultivating and bringing in- 
to active operation all her resources, let not Pennsylva- 
nia forget or neglect her men, her able and intelligent 
men. It is through them her sister States must be 
made to feeland acknowledge her weight, her real im- 
portance. Their voices should be heard—their coun- 
sels should be listened to. Their services should be 
continued, from year to year, and from term to term, that 
to the weight derived from talent they might add the 
confidence of experience. All the high places of Penn- 
sylvania should be filled with her most distinguished 
sons, no matter what their party—no matter what the 
name which others may have chosen to attribute or 
they themselves have been willing to adopt. 

In this particular we may well be tutored by the 
south. Those men who for thirty years have upheld 
her pretentions in the public councils of the country and 
in their own domestic arenas have all grown up and 
grown old inthe same service. They are trained in 
early life, while the blood still courses madly through 
their veins under the guidance of some veteran leader, 
who calms their onset without extinguishing their ardour. 
‘They gain experience by perseverance in the course: 
they become in their turn leaders, following up the 
pursuits, adopting the doctrines, carrying out the policy 
of their predecessors—at home they are rewarded by 
the public praise and approbation—and thus supported, 
they are elsewhere respected. ‘The intercourse between 
them and the people is alike honorable to both,--frank, 
open. and confiding; and this confidence, thus given, is 
not hastily withdrawn, or suffered to be the sport of 
every idle whim of party. The result has been such 
as we have witnessed. The destinies of the Republic 
have been heretofore almost exclusively held in the 
hands of the south. They are in truth a generous and 
a gallant people, andit is to their honour that they have 
grasped and held the ensign of republican power. Yes, 
my fellow citizens,they are a generous and a gallant peo- 
ple—without fear their men-—their women without re- 
proach, May the Almighty,in his temple [ say it with re- 
verence may the Almighty, of his infinite mercy, avert 
from us the grief of beholding them separated from the 
great American family! Let Pennsylvania imitate them in 

| the particularto which I have been alluding; let her,dis- 
d.ining the trammels of party, draw forth her ablest and 
her best; assume her station upon a pinnacle suited to her 
real greatness; and Pennsvlvania may do much to avoid 
the threatened storm, From firmness, temperance, 
mutual concession, from recurrence to revolutionary 
lore, from recollection of past sufferings jointly borne, 
and past blessings jointly bestowed, the spirit of peace 
and harmony and brotherly love may be revived from 
its temporary sleep-—and our star-spangled banner once 
more float in wild careering youthful joy over a happy 
and united people. 

Young men without distinction of party!—heloved 
sons of our beloved country—she cries to you for union, 
union, union; listen to her with the willing ear of young 
affection, and respond to her call with the ready hearts 
and hands of vigorous manhood. 

Let union be henceforward the banner of your party, 
the goal of your ambition, the reward of your exer- 
tions. 

SALT SPRING. 

A valuable Salt spring has been discovered by bo- 
ring, near Pittsburg, on the opposite side of the Mo- 
nongahela river. The depth reached by this process 
was 627 feet, and the stream of salt water rises to a 
height of thirty feet above the level of the earth, and at 
the rate of seven thousand gallons in 24 hours, of 
strength sufficient to make 12 or 15 barrels of salt. The 
following is the account given in the Pittsburgh Ga- 
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zette, of the progress of boring through the various 
strata of coal, clay, slate, sandstone, &c. 

*In boring, they struck the first rock, a kind of slate, 
at the depth of 53 feet, which continued for 88 feet, 
variegated in color, some red, like red chalk; some 
perfectly white; all pretty much alike in substance. 
They then came upon sandstone, of a grayish red co. 
lor, which continued, with occasional interruptions for 
90 feet. ‘They next came upon another vein of slate, 
very like the first, and variegated in the same way, and 
immediately below this they found a stratum of lime- 
stone seven feet thick, the only limestone discovered. 
From this down to about 590 feet they passed, gener- 
ally, through a kind of rotten, dark gray sandstone, 
with occasional shells of harder sandstone, with portions 
of iron. The next thirty feet was very hard boring,the 
first 10 of these was through a gray sandstone, almost 
as hard as granite, the other 25 through a perfectly 
white and very hard sandstone. Struck salt water at 
625 feet, but not enough; went two feet deeper, where 
they got the vein now relied upon. When the chisel 
struck this last vein, it fell about 24 inches, thus indi- 
cating the depth of water. 

In their progress they passed through the following 
strata of coal— 

At 1533 feet struck a vein 10 inches thick. 

280 do. 34 feet thick. 
440 do. 33 do. 
480 do. 3 do. 
580 do. 3: do- 
602 do. 4 inches. 

Found gas at every vein of coal, except the first, 
which continued to discharge three or four weeks from 
each vein. Mr. Murray thinks that the gas now dis- 
charged would light an establishment larger than the 
Exchange Hotel in the city of Pittsburg. 


, DELAWARE CANAL, 
This division of the Pennsylvania canal is in excellent 


order, and the following statement will show the num- 
ber of boats cleared at Bristol, and the amount of tolls 
received for the last eight days in July. 

Wednesday, July 24 25 boats, 87 
Thursday, 25 15 04 
Friday, 26 23 57 
Saturday, 27 25 58 
Sunday, 28 18 05 
Monday, 29 11 24 
Tuesday, 30 15 67 
Wednesday, 31 27 18 


Boats passed out of the canal during the 
same time. 
From Easton, 94 boats, toll, 
New Hope 6 


1694 53 
23 92 


$2391 45 


Amount of tolls received on the Delaware canal since 
the opening of the navigation, to July 31, 1833, and 
number of boats cleared. 

At Bristol, 987 boats, toll 
At Easton about 812, toll about 
At New Hope, 255, 


$4124 03 
11,658 14 
700 00 


$16,482 17 


Portrsvittz, June 15. 

Warrtwinp,—On Tuesday night last, a violent gust, 
which may be called a whirlwind, from its effects, pass- 
ed over the Mount Carbon landing, partially unroofing 
a large stone store house, formerly occupied by Messrs. 
Moore & Graham, carrying a large stone across the 
Schuylkill, and a horse to a considerable distance from 
the spot where he was fastened. The Tornado extend- 
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ed up Tumbling run, on which creek a house and barn 
were unroofed, and a mill dam rased to its foundation, 
It is stated that part of the roof of the store house 
above mentioned, was carried to a distance of three 
miles from Mount Carbon. ‘The above particulars, 
which have been communicated to us, we believe to be 
substantially correct —Miners’ Journal. + 


A Strorm.—On Sunday the 14thof July, a storm 
passed over many parts of our state that did considera- 
ble damage. In Columbia county, the rain raised the 
creeks and runs until they overflowed their banks, and 
did much injury to the meadow grass. A post was 
struck by lightning and split at the corner of two of the 
most public streets in Danville. ‘the barn of Mr. John 
Kelchner, of Briar creek township, was struck and en- 
tirely consumed. 


In Berks county, Maj. Bitting, who resides near 
Reading, was prostrated by the shock of lightning 
which killed a cow within 20 yards of where he stood, 
but was not seriously injured. In Maiden creek town- 
ship, the barn of a Mr. Morris was struck and consumed 
with its contents. And in Douglas township, the barn 
of a Mr. Henry Baum shared the same fate. 


In Montgomery county, the barn of Mr. Bradfield of 
Springfield township was struck and consumed together 
with its contents, estimated in value at $1000, 

In Lancaster county, a Mrs. Hummer, of Rapho 
township, was killed whilst resting with an arm on the 
shoulder of her husband, who was leaning against the 
casing of a window. Mr. Hummer was stunned so as 
to be insensible for some time. Three horses, belong- 
ing to J. Lightner, Esq. were killed in a pasture field. 

In Northampton county,the lightning struck the barn 
and stable of Mr. Spenzler of Hecktown, and consumed 
both, 

In Northumberland county, the house of Mr. Leig- 
how, near the town of Northumberland, was unroofed 
by the wind, and the upper story much injured. Trees 
were torn up and grain fields very much damaged. 


Muncy Telegraph. 


BINGHAMPTON AND OWEGO RAIL ROAD. 


The books for Stock in this work were opened at 
Binghampton, on the 4th inst. and upon closing them, 
nearly twice the capital [150,000,] were subscribed, 
and a gentleman, of that village, has already been re- 
quested to forward to Buffalo 5000 tons of coal for the 
state of Ohio. This is taking things by the forelock, as 
the coal is to be brought from Pennsylvania, 52 miles 
from Binghampton, and sent either by the Chenango 
canal, when completed, or by the Ithacaand Owego 
Rail Road, in order to get it to the Erie canal.—Z/mi- 
ra, N. Y. Republican, 


A company is forming, and stock subscribing for the 
purpose of constructing steamboats to ply between 
Owego and the Lackawanna Coal Beds, near Wilkes- 
barre, in order to introduce that valuable fossil into 
Western New York.—Jb. 


Mrinerat Water.—Within the limits of the borough 
of Columbia is a mineral spring, the water of which 
has been analyzed by an eminent physician of Philadel- 
phia, and thought to be highly medicinal. The muri- 
ate of iron predominates largely, rendering it actively 
tonic. Sulphir and magnesia also, are contained in it, 
in sufficient quantities to render it slightly aperient. 
Only a few improvements around the spring, and some 
one to call public attention to the subject, are required 
to make Columbia one of the most beneficial and fash- 
ionable watering places in the country.—Spy. 





